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GentLemen :-—By a statute of George LI. 
cap. 37., it is declared, that a witness cannot 
refuse to answer questions, because he may 
subject himself to a civil liability or 
charge; but he is not bound to answer any 
questions which may expose him to criminal 
punishment or penal liability. In such cases 
the limits to which a medical witness may 
thus proceed, ought to be well understood, 

A surgeon, who goes out with parties that 
are about to fight a duel, is liable to be pro- 
secuted criminally, if it can be proved that 
he knew that the duel was to take place. 
He is supposed, in that case, to be an aider 
and abettor of the crime, which is felony in 
the eye of the law. But as the duty of the 
surgeon differs from that of the second, who 
goes out to regulate the perpetration of the 
murder, and as the surgeon aftends merely 
to alleviate its consequences, if they admit 
of alleviation, I am disposed to regard the 
law in this respect as at least severe. It 
is, nevertheless, true, that a surgeon who 
attends on the field, knowing that a duel is 
to be fought, is regarded in law as an 
accomplice, In giving testimony, therefore, 
in a prosecution of the surviving party for 
murder, a surgeon is not bound to answer 
any questions which may tend to criminate 
himself. 

At the Old Bailey sessions, in June 1821, 
No. 686. 


Mr. Georce Patmore was tried for ‘the mur- 
der of Mr, Joun Scorr, in a duel. Mr. 
PETTIGREW, & surgeon, was the first witness 
called. 

Mr.Justice Battey said, “ Mr. Petricrew, 
I think it necessary to give you this caution. 
If you think the evidence which you are 
about to give likely to expose you to a 
criminal prosecution, you are not bound to 
give it.” 

Mr. Perricrew replied, “ My lord, I am 
not competent to form any opinion of my 
legal guilt. I have not taken the part of 
principal, or second. The part which I 
have taken was merely to exercise my pro- 
fessional duty ; in that 1 do not think there 
was any moral guilt.” 

Mr. Justice Bauey. “ If you went 
(knowing a duel was to take place) for the 
purpose of giving professional attendance, 
{ apprehend you are liable to a criminal 
prosecution.” 

Mr. Perricrew. “ Then, my lord, I must 
decline answering any questions.” 

Mr. Justice Battey. “ I recollect having 
seen a surgeon of eminence tried in this 
court on a similar occasion.” 

Neither Mr. Perricrew, nor his assistant, 
were examined, 

In this case, the witness was greatly 
indebted to the judge; and the case strongly 
illustrates the advantage of a knowledge 
of the law of legal evidence to medical 
men. In mentioning this case, Mr. Amos 
quaintly remarks—* Mr. Petricrew could 
not but have regretted his deficiencies if, 
after concluding his evidence, he had been 
requested to spend the rest of the day with 
the goaler, and the next morning but one 
with the executioner,—a doom which must 
have awaited him if royal mercy had not 
intervened, in pity to the deplorable legal 
ignorance of the culprit.”* On the same 
principle a medical witness may refuse to 
answer any question tending to degrade 
either his moral or his professional charac- 
ter, unless the transaction respecting which 
the witness is interrogated form any part of 
the issue; in which case he will be obliged 
to give evidence, however strongly it may 


* See Mr. Amos’s Printed Lectures. 
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reflect upon his character; but, in all matters 
irrelevant to the investigation in issue, he 
may legally refuse to answer, Thus a 
medical witness may, on some former occa- 
sion, have displayed great professional 
ignorance in his delivering his testimony, 
but he may have subsequently recovered the 
good opinion of the world; consequently it 
would be an act of extreme cruelty and 
injustice to expose his character afresh to 
evil report, by means of his own testimony, 
A question may, nevertheless, be asked which 
may tend to disparage a witness, provided 
it have not a direct and immediate effect to 

i . In a case in which Lord 
ALVANLEY was judge, a female was asked 
whether she did not cohabit with the plain- 
tif; his lordship did not exclude the ques- 
tion, and added, “ that unless a witness 
could be asked what might tend to disparage 
him, an investigation into the character of 
the witness, which it might be important to 
ascertain, would be prevented.” If the wit- 
ness display premeditated ignorance on a 
point regarding which he ought manifestly 
to have possessed greater knowledge, this 
circumstance in a witness should never be 
forgotten ; and the witness should be held 
up tothe finger of scorn. STARKIE, in treat- 
ing of the instruments of evidence, justly 
remarks that, “It cannot but be material for 
the jury to understand the character of the 
witness whom they are called upon to 
believe ; and to know, whether, although 
he has not been actually convicted of 
any crime, he has not in some measure 
rendered himself less credible, by his dis- 
graceful conduct.’’* 

In general a witness must speak to facts ; 
opinion is not regarded as evidence; but 
medical witnesses, as I have already stated, 
speak not only as to facts, but also state 
opinions, both as to the condition of patients 
whom they have seen, and with respect to 
cases detailed by other witnesses, although 
they have not themselves seen the patients. 
Such opinions are received as evidence. I 
was some years ago subpened to attend a 
trial at Warwick, on a policy of insurance 
on a life; yet all that could be expected 
from me, and from other medical witnesses 
who were in the same predicament with 
myself, was merely an opinion of the state 
of the health of the deceased, from the 
details of others, at the time of effecting the 
policy. In cases of insanity this species of 
evidence is often most important, as the 
medical man is permitted to form his judg- 
ment upon the representation which wit- 
nesses at the trial have given of the conduct, 
manner, and general appearance exhibited by 
the patient. There is however a certain 
degree of limitation in such cases; for, 
although medical witnesses are admitted, 
after hearing such evidence, to give their 


* Starkie’s Evidence, p. 142. 
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opinion, whether certain symptoms are 
symptoms of insanity, yet they are not com- 
petent to give an opinion whether the par- 
ticular act for which a prisoner is tried, 
was an act of insanity. Thus, in such a 
case as that of Be_tincaam, who shot Mr. 
Perceval, and was properly hanged for the 
murder, a physician might have proved that 
the prisoner had displayed proofs of in- 
sanity; but his opinion would not have 
been asked whether the murder in question 
was an act of insanity. It is surely un- 
necessary, Gentlemen, for me to urge you te 
reflect on the high responsibility of the 
medical witness in all such cases. Is it 
requisite to say that he should come into 
court not merely to give an opinion; he 
should be able to maintain its accuracy, 
and to afford the reasons which influence 
his decision? Without such an elucidation, 
“ opinion,” as Dr, Hastam justly remarks, 
“becomes a bare dictum.” But in every 
case, as well as in those of insanity, it is 
incumbent in the medical witness to explain 
and to establish his testimony ; and in doing 
so, as he is directing his observations to 
unprofessional men, he is bound also to 
make his explanations satisfactory to the 
capacities of his hearers; he must make 
himself intelligible to ordinary compre_ 
hensions. 

You must also bear in mind, Gentlemen’ 
that your powers to form a judgment on 
circumstances which require professional 
skill may be called in question. For ex- 
ample, a man is wounded, and death ensues; 
the jury cannot draw any conclusion, from 
their ownexperience, whether the fatal issue 
was the result of the wound ; consequently 
a surgical witness is called in. He delivers 
his opinion as to the connection between the 
wound and the death, grounded upon the 
knowledge which he is supposed to possess, 
on hearing all the circumstances and the 
symptoms of the case ; and the jury is to be 
guided by his opinion, because it is a just 
maxim in law, “cuilibet in arte sua cre- 
dendum est.” But the skill of the witness 
may be called in question; his ability must 
be undoubted before his evidence can be 
received ; thence, if questioned, he must be 
prepared not only to maintain the validity 
of his opinion, but to display the extent of 
his ability by the opinions which he de- 
livers. 

Nothing weighs so much with a jury, 
in giving evidence to testimony, as expe- 
rience in the witness in reference to the 
subject at issue; but, however great this 
may be, yet it will have little influence in 
regulating the decision of a court, if it be 
not in conformity with the general ex- 
perience of the world. Thus, if_a surgeon 
were to affirm that a man whose skull was 
fractured by a blow on the head, and who 
died a few days afterwards, did not fall a 
victim to the blow, but died of apoplexy, or 
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any other disease, his testimony, although 
he might be a man of great experience, yet, 
to say the most of it, would create little 
belief of its correctness in the minds of the 
‘jury. Nor is this wonderful, since one 
ground of human testimony is experience ; 
and “ it necessarily follows that such testi- 
mony is strengthened or weakened by its 
conformity, or its inconsistency, with our pre- 
vious knowledge and experience.” * A man 
easily credits a witness who states that that 
event has happened which he himself has 
known to happen under similar circum- 
stanes ; and he may even believe such testi- 
mony, if according to his preconceived 
ideas, although he should not have had 
actual experience of similar facts ; but when 
@ person asserts that which is not only un- 
supported by common experience, but is 
contrary to it, belief is slow and diflicult. 
I may illustrate this by an anecdote told to 
me by my friend Mr. Gat, the novelist: 
“When I was in Palermo,” said Mr. Gatr, 
“my landlord and his family were much 
pleased with the accounts which I gave to 
them of London. One evening, however, 
on telling them that the salary of a prima 
donna, in our Opera House, was equal to 
that of the Prime Minister, my host stopped 
me short, and said, ‘ No,—no, that is not 
credible. Hitherto we have believed what 
you have told to us, because we thought you 
a sober-minded man, but now I am sure you 
are deceiving us.’” 

In commenting upon evidence respecting 
opinions, those of medical writers are often 
mentioned by counsel, and the opinion of 
the witness respecting them is demanded. 
In such cases it is always advisable to 
criticise with judgment, and to advance 
contrary opinions with diftidence. Ina case 
mentioned in the printed lectures of Mr. 
Amos, a medical man at Lincoln flippantly 
replied to a question, by slighting the in- 
formation which was to be obtained from 
writers on medicine, remarking that authors 
would advance any thing. “ Chief-Justice 
Da.tas reprimanded the witness, remarking 
that he would not sit in a court of justice 
and hear scienee reviled, and the recorded 
researches of the medical world represented 
by ignorant tongues as leading only to un- 
certainty.” 

In delivering your own opinions never 
volunteer explanations which are not re- 
quired, I have seen medical men run into 
difficulties from which they could not ex- 
tricate themselves by such indiscretions, 
and lose themselves in a labyrinth of per- 
plexities, which even became obvious to the 
adverse counsel, who generally exerted 
every nerve to lead the unfortunate wan- 
derers still farther astray, until they were 
completely mystified and lost. Some men 
think that they can elevate their professional 
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characters by displaying the extent of 
their knowledge on the subjects at issue, 
and they deliver harangues almost amount- 
ing to lectures in court ; but no conduct is 
more indiscreet ; none is more likely to 
weaken any hold which the witness may 
have previously gained upon the good opi- 
nion of the public. 

No quality is of more im to the 
medical witness than presence of mind. It 
is, also, of the first importance to have no 
dread of being called upon to give medical 
evidence; for there can be no doubt that the 
individual who feels that his appearance in 
the witness-box is a formidable undertaking, 
will seldom do justice either to himself or 
tothe profession, It has been remarked that 
ignorance is the parent of this dread; and, 
assuredly, a well-informed medical witness 
has nothing to fear, if he preserve his pre- 
sence of mind, if he give short and prompt 
replies to the questions put to him, and if 
he bestow that attention which will enable 
him to understand clearly the nature of the 
questions before he makes his replies. It 
may be supposed that this promptness is 
not easily acquired where so many things 
occur to derange the memory ; but, except 
in the coroner’s court, no witness is called 
into court without having time allowed him 
to refresh his memory, and to come forward 
in a state of preparation. 

It has been remarked by Jeremy Ben- 
THAM, that promptitude of reply affords, in 
fact, a very great security against prevari- 
cation, or falsehood, inasmuch as memory 
is more prompt than invention; but that 
acute writer admits that although this is 
true in part, yet that when memory is strug- 
gling with distance of time, and trying to 
disentangle complicated facts, it hesitates at 
every step ; the more it labours to be ac- 
curate, the slower is its pace. “Invention.” 
he says, “can proceed more rapidly.” But 
when the delay to answer is long, this 
silence always turnsto the disadvantage of 
the person examined, Thence the great ne- 
cessity of promptness and presence of mind, 
In extreme cases, when a person believes 
that he is dying, confessions are sometimes 
made to medical men, Thence the young 
practitioner should be advised of the cir- 
cumstances under which such confessions 
can be received as evidence. The rules to 
be observed in such cases are clear, and 
should always be kept in recollection, In 
the first place, no improper interference 
should be exerted to induce a confession, 
for, if it can be proved that either promise 
or threat has been held out, the confession 
cannot be received ; but it is still undecided 
whether this rule is strictly referable to in- 
ducements held out by medical men, who 
are considered as unauthorised persons. In 
the second place, if a threat or a promise be 
made by a magistrate, a constable, or the 


Starkie, p. 471, vol. 1, 
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not be received; but if an admonition come 
from a ical man, although in the pre- 
sence of a constable, to whom the confession 
shall be afterwards made, then itis admis- 
sible. The same rule holds in regard to a 
confession made to a medical man who has 
persuaded the prisoner to make it, because 
it would be better for him,—unless the sur- 
geon has been called in on the occasion, in 
which case he is regarded as clothed with a 
sort of official capacity. 

In the case of a woman, named Gippons, 
who was tried for the murder of her bastard 
child, Mr. Cozens, a surgeon, received the 
confession of the culprit whilst he was at- 
tending her in the capacity of a surgeon. 
The admissibility of this confession was ob- 
jected to by counsel, because a woman who 
was present had induced the prisoner to 
make the confession. Mr, Justice Park and 
Baron Ho.tock overruled the objection, be- 
cause Mr, Cozens, to whom the confession 
was made, had not induced the woman to 
confess, nor had he held out any promise or 
threat, and, therefore, the confession was re- 

ed afree and voluntary one. The in- 
ducement of the stranger was not regarded 
of any moment. It does not appear, in this 
case, whether the judge would have held 
the confession admissible, if Mr. Cozens had 
induced the woman to confess, although it is 
probable that they inferred it, as the judges 
began the statement of their opinion, by say- 
ing “ That as no inducement had been held 
out by Mr. Cozens, to whom the confession 
was made,” &c. On this ground, I think 
that I am right in recommending you not to 
use any means to induce a suspected person, 
who may wish to unburthen his mind to 
you, todo so. Receive what is said with- 
out comment, and, as soon as possible, com- 
mit it to writing. It is, indeed, advisable 
to commit the confession to paper, whilst 
the person is making it ; and, in doing so, it 
is also of the utmost importance that the 
most scrupulous attention be paid to the 
minutest details ; and, as nearly as can be 
done, they should be recorded in the very 
words of the confessing person. If the con- 
fession be taken down in writing at the time, 
it should be read over to the prisoner, and 
signed both by him and the surgeon, acting 
officially, although, should the prisoner re- 
fuse to sign it, the written document is still 
admissible as evidence, by the prisoner’s ac- 
knowledgment of the truth of its contents. 
But if such an admission is not made, and 
the prisoner has refused to sign the confes- 
sion after it has been read over to him, then 
it cannot be received in evidence. The 
writing, also, niust be proved by some per- 
son who heard the prisoner confess. Hasty 
confessions, made to persons having no au- 
thority, according to Judge Foster, are the 
weakest and most suspicious of all evidence. 

As historical facts, it is curious to trace 
the singular confessions which have been 


made even in our times. Persons have 
confessed to murders which were never 
committed ; forgeries have been confessed 
to by people who could scarcely write their 
names ; and statements of the most incre- 
dible events, perfectly incompatible with 
the laws of nature, have entered into the 
confession of persons accused of witchcraft, 
in former times. It is, indeed, melancholy 
to reflect that penal statutes were founded 
upon such confessions, and that legai mur- 
ders were perpetrated in the execution of 
the poor wretches who made the confessions. 
Nevertheless, such events, equally disgrace- 
ful to the humanity and to the common sense 
of the country, were frequently occurring 
for nearly a couple of centuries. Indeed, it 
is only since the reign of Georce II, that 
witchcraft has ceased to be a capital offence 
in this country. 

If insanity be not at the bottom of some 
confessions which are made on sickbeds, 
even at the present day, it is not easy to 
trace them to any motive. Some of these I 
have witnessed in the course of my profes- 
sional life ; and although I could generally 
refer them to some taint of insanity in the 
individuals, yet they made upon others an 
impression which might have been produc- 
tive of the most melancholy results, had the 
individuals who made them unf 
recovered, 

Medical men are frequently called upon 
to receive the declarations of persons 
have suffered some mortal injury, and their 
declarations, although they are a species 
of hearsay evidence, yet are constantly ad- 
mitted as evidence, in criminal prosecutions, 
when the charge against a prisoner arises 
out of the death of the person who made the 
declaration. Such declarations are, indeed, 
considered so important, that when a wife 
who is supposed to have been murdered by 
her husband, makes a dying i 
either criminating the husband, or relieving 
him of the charge, it is admitted as evidence. 
The court, however, must be satisfied that 
the party who made the declaration was 
really under the impression of approaching 
death. The reception of such declarations 
as evidence is founded “ partly on the awfal 
situation of the dying person, which is sup- 
posed to be as powerful over his conscience 
as the obligation of any oath, and y on 
the supposition of the absence of interest 
when a person is on the verge of eternity.” * 
Indeed, when we reflect upon the situation 
in which the individual making the declara- 
tion is placed, the probability immediately 
strikes us, that truth only would be spoken 
under such circumstances. In another point 
of view, also, it is not likely that a person 
making a dying declaration will be under 
the influence of human passions. I cannot 
avoid quoting a passage from our immortal 


* Amos’s printed Lectures. 
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dramatist, which beautifully illustrates this 
condition of mind. In the last act of King 
John, Metux, who is mortally wounded, 
thus expresses himself :— 
« Have I not hideous ge my view, 
Retaining but a quantity ife, 
Which bleeds pg ev'n as a form of wax 
Resolveth from its figure ‘gainst the fire ¢ 
What in the world should make me now deceive, 
Since I must lose the use of all deceit? 
Why should I then be false, since it is true 
That I must die here, and live hence by truth ¢”’ 


Dying declarations, therefore, have always 
received as evidence; but it must be 
proved that the declaration was made under 
a perfect consciousness of danger, and that 
hope of recovery had been given up. It 
is not essential, however, that the deceased 
should express his sense or apprehension of 
his approaching death ; but the conscious- 
ness of his impending death may have been 
inferred from the expressions of the de- 
ceased, or from the knowledge of a medical 
man, who receives it, of the nature of the 
case. The fact of such an apprehension 
on the part of the individual who made 
the declaration, is a question to be decided 
by the Judge, from the testimony of those 
who received it, before such a declaration 
can be admitted as evidence. Now, it is 
more likely that dying declarations should 
be made to medical men than to others, be- 
cause the consciousness of the near approach 
of death is most likely to be impressed on 
the patient from what a surgeon may say, in 
reply to the enquiries of a wounded man, 
even more than from any feeling in the indi- 
vidual himself. 

These dying declarations impose great 
responsibility on the medical man who proves 
them. In detailing a dying declaration, it 
is necessary to preface the statement by an 
accurate account of the condition of the pa- 
tient at the time when the declaration was 
made, so that there may be positive proof as 
to the fitness of the deceased for making it, 
without which it cannot be received as evi- 
dence. The term “fitness,” here, does not 
refer solely to the bodily condition of the 
deponent; for the parties against whom the 
declarations are made, may object to them, 
by proving that the state of mind and the 
behaviour of the deponent, in his last mo- 
ments, were such as to lead to the inference, 
that being not duly impressed by areligious 
sense of his approaching dissolution, he 
allowed malice to influence his mind in 
making the declaration, which would, of 
course, at once invalidate it as evidence. 
The exact words employed by the deceased 
should be given; and, as I have already 
said, when there is time for it, the de- 
position should be taken down on paper, 
and read over, and signed by the dying 
man. But, if this has not been done, 
owing to the —_— death of the deponent, a 
memorandum of the conversation should be 
made by the surgeon, whilst it is yet fresh 


in his memory ; and this statement is allowed 
to be referred to in giving testimony in 
court. 

In receiving dying declarations, the me- 
dical man should always recollect that they 
must be voluntary ; nothing should be sug- 
gested, nothing like leading questions 
attempted ; nor anything brought forward 
that can tend to foster the smallest degree 
of resentment, or improper feeling, in the 
bosom of the dying man; for, extraordinary 
as it may appear, it is nevertheless true, 
that our passions often are the last to quit 
their hold, even when the grave is yawning 
to receive us. Neither ought the medical 
man in such cases, to conceal from the dying 
man the danger of his situation; for if the 
smallest ray of hope be let in, the declara- 
tion, which would otherwise be valid evi- 
dence, becomes valueless. It is neverthe- 
less true, that if no opinion be delivered by 
the surgeon, although the dying individual 
have given no satisfactory information re- 
specting his own feelings with regard to 
his death, the declaration is good in evi- 
dence. Ina case of this kind, in which a 
woman was the murdered person, (reported 
in Leach’s Crown Law, vol. i. p.500,) Baron 
Eyre thus expressed his opinion—* In- 
asmuch as she was mortally wounded, and 
was in a condition which rendered almost 
immediate death inevitable, as she was 
thought, by every one about her, to be 
dying, though it was difficult to get from 
her particular explanations as to what she 
thought of herself and her situation; no 
declarations made under these circumstances 
ought to be considered by the jury as being 
made under the impression of her approach- 
ing disselution; for, resigned as she ap- 
peared to be, she must have felt the hand of 
death, and must have considered herself as 
a dying woman. She continued to repeat, 
rationally and uniformly, the facts which 
she had disclosed from the moment her 
senses returned, until her tongue was no 
longer capable of performing its office. 
Declarations so made are certainly entitled 
to credit ; they ought therefore to be received 
as evidence.” Other cases may be found in 
East's Crown Law, and in similar works, in 
which this opinion was acted upon: the 
consciousness of danger, as I have already 
said, need not be expressed, it may be in- 
ferred from the nature of the wound, and 
other circumstances. 

The most difficult part which a medical 
man has to perform in such cases, is in 
receiving the dying declaration where suicide 
is suspected. In no case is more diserimi- 
nation and discretion required; the suicide 
must be led to disburthen his mind, he must 
not be driven to it by questions, which are, 
too often, apt to rankle in the mind of the 
delinquent, who consequently becomes 
silent and morose, instead of making a 
confident of his medical attendant. 
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In all cases of death-bed declarations, 
nothing is -o important as to examine 
closely the history of events prior to the 
fatal issue; these often throw more light 
u the transaction than anything imme- 
diately connected with the event itself. 

Upon the whole, the following are the 
rules that ought to guide the medical 
practitioner in receiving dying declarations : 

1. The deponent should be conscious of 
his danger, and have given up all hope of 
recovery. 

2. The declaration should be perfectly 
voluntary. 

3. Notes should be taken at the moment, 
and these should be read over, and, if 
possible, signed by the deponent. 

4. If any notes of the circumstances con- 
nected with the declaration are intended to 
be used in court to refresh the memory, they 
must be original notes; copies are not ad- 
missible, 

5. It must be clear that the deceased was 
of a character to be impressed by a religious 
sense of his approaching death. 

I will now, Gentlemen, endeavour to il- 
lustrate these doctrines by a few cases, 

In 1722, two men, of the names of Hucu 
Reason and Ronert Tranter, were tried for 
the murder of Edward Lurrereit, Esq. The 

isoners, who were bailiffs, called upon 

r, Lurrer ett, to serve upon him a warrant 
of arrest for ten pounds, when Mr, Lurrexett, 
having had some words with the officers, 
went up to another room in his house, and 
brought down a brace of pistols, which he 
laid upon the table, without, as it appeared, 
having any design of using them offensively. 
The dispute, however, with the officers con- 
tinuing, Mr. Lurrerect struck one of them on 
the head with a stick, when both of them 
fell upon him, stabbed him with a sword in 
many places, and afterwards fired two balls 
into his body, Now, the principal evidence 
in this case was the dying declaration of 
Mr. Lurrere.t, who made three declarations, 
at three distinct periods,in the course of the 
day, with the interval of an hour between 
each of them The first declaration was not 
taken down in writing, but the second was 
reduced into writing by a clergyman, in the 
presence of two justices of the peace; the 
third was again heard by the clergyman, 
but not committed to paper. The written 
deposition was not signed, because, before 
they could perfect the examination, Mr. 
Lurrerett fainted, and this paper was, in an 
extraordinary manner, carried off by one of 
the magistrates, and was not produced on 
the trial; and a copy, which was kept by 
the clergyman, could not be admitted as 
evidence, although the oral testimony of the 
clergyman was received. 

The clergyman deposed, that at each of 
the times he was with Mr. Lurrere.t, that 

ntleman declared that he had been bar- 

murdered, The conduct of Mr. 


Perers, the clergyman, seems to have beep 
extremely discreet. “ I desired him,” said 
he, ** to consider that, as a dying man, great 
weight would be laid on his words, there+ 
fore if he said any thing not strictly true, he 
might involve innocent people in the guilt and 
the punishment; therefore I desired him to 
lay his hand upon his heart and consider,”* 
The following is the statement of Mr. 
Perers, admitted as evidence in this case :— 
“ He (Mr. Lurrerett) told me,” said Mr. 
Perens, “as a dying man, as he expected 
to be tried for this very fact at the bar of 
Heaven, as well as the person who had in- 
jured him, he assured me he was murdered 
in a barbarous manner. Afterwards came 
in one Cuurcu, a bailiff, in the same stree' 
and desired me to put it home to him; 
did, upon which he made me the same an- 
swer, that he was barbarously murdered, 
He wanted spirits, or would have expressed 
himself more fully ; on this I prayed by him 
and when I had done I took my leave 
him. In about an hour afterwards I was 
again sent for; when I came there, I 
and Mr, Haynes, justices 
of the peace ; one of the justices gave Mr, 
Lurreret his oath, and, there being no 
clerk there, desired me to take his words in 
writing, which I did. The words were 
these :— The bailiffs took the pistols from 
my table; they fired them twice; the fat 
man drew his sword, and then run me into 
the body with his sword ; and then drew m 
sword, which I broke in his hand, 
begged for life; I neither fired a pistol or 
made one push; they both ran me through ; 
I offered to pay them the money.’ I think 
these are the very words he said, After 
this I prayed by him again, and still desired 
that he would not lay any thing to the 
charge of people that were not guilty, I 
left him then, and came again a third time 
and, as I was praying by him, he interrup' 
me, and asked me if it was not proper to 
receive the holy sacrament, which he was 
desirous to do. I asked him if he had ever 
received the sacrament; he told me he had; 
I desired him to consider, and to assist him, 
I on him in a method; I told him one thing 
which was necessary, and which perhaps 


he might come into with reluctance, and 
that was charity and forgiveness of his ene- 
mies. I told him he had been hardly dealt 
with, I believed, yet it did behove him, as 
he died a Christian, to forgive them; he 
told me he did forgive, end hoped Almight 

God, at the last day, would forgive their 


indiscretion. He died some time afterw: 
but then in so dosing a condition, that 
could not attend him to any purpose,” 

“ Mr. Huncerrorp. Did he say any thing 
about who fired the pistol? 

“ Perers. I mentioned it to him, when I 
asked him if he had fired either of the pis- 
tols; I told him one of the bailiffs was 


* Howell's State Trials, vel. xvi. p. 24—31. 
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such material testimony, given 


wounded, and that there were two balls taken 
out of his hand; he assured me, as a dying 
man, that he fired neither of the pistols. 

“ Reason. Did not he confess that he had 
broke one of their heads? 

“ Perers. No, he did not say he broke one 
of their heads, nor any thing like it; so far 
from that, he said he did not design to,hurt 
a hair of their heads.” 

In this instance the copy of the written 
examination was altogether set aside, and 
only what was said in the first and last in- 
terview of the clergyman with the dying 
man, was admitted. The written examina- 
tion was set aside merely because it was 
not the original paper. 

The great importance of reducing dying 
clarations to writing is also pointed out in 
the charge of the Chief-Justice. “ Mr. 
Perers,” says he, “ is a very worthy 

» there is no reason to doubt; but 
swears upon his memory; and when 
a man swears upon his memory he may mis 
take, and the mistake of a few words may 
alter the sense.” The Judge, in further com- 
menting on the improper conduct of the 
magistrates in carrying off the written exa- 
mination, says, “ The prosecutor has not pro- 
duced the evidence that is proper, and only 
relies on the memory of the witnesses, and 
this seems to affect the evidence that is 
given by Mr. Peters.” This is suflicient 
to show the importance of written testimony 
in such cases, for although Mr. Perers’ tes- 
timony was received, yet it was weakened for 
want of the written examination. If there 
be no time to write down what the dying 
man says, the matter of the conversation 
should be committed to writing as soon 
afterwards as possible, and such memoranda 
are permitted to be used in court to refresh 
the memory of a witness. 

Concerning the admissibility as evidence 
of dying declarations under the Scotch law, 
the following passage occurs in Mr. Hume's 
“Commentaries,” respecting trials for crimes 
(vol. ii., p. 227, et seq.) :— 

“In cases of murder, our judges have 
always admitted evidence of the dying de- 
claration of the deceased, even though purely 
verbal, and still more if reduced into writ- 
ing by any creditable person, with respect 
to the manner and guilt of his death. Justly 


trying an occasion, is of some 
weight in the scale of evidence and sound 
Treason, as a circumstance and presumption 
of guilt, though not to be received as of 
equal value with an oath emitted before the 
assize.” This doctrine has the sanction of 
many precedents in various forms. In the 
case of Witttam Ross, February 16, 1719, 
the interlocutor sustains this among other 
articles of presumption against the panel : 
“And upon carrying the panel to the de- 


CONFESSIONS OF DYING PERSONS. 


did declare that he, the said panel, was the 
person who gave him the wound.” The libel 
against Georce Donap, August 4 and 11, 
1730, relates,“ At least, at the time and place 
aforesaid, the deceased, Ropert Stewart, 
received a wound in the belly, of which, in 
a short space, he died; and upon the noise 
made by the tiring ofa pistol, one of the neigh- 
bours, running immediately into the said 
house, saw him, the said Georce Donatp, 
with a pistol in his hand, which was smok- 
ing, and fire on the breast of the said Ropert 
Stewart's clothes, and having opened them, 
saw one wound bleeding, and heard the said 
Ropert Stew art say that he, the said Georce 
Donatp, had shot him.” Testimony was 
given to this material circumstance, notwith- 
standing the opposition made to it by the 
pannel. Indeed, in such cases, the dying 
declaration is properly a part of the fact or 
story. The indictment of Norman Ross 
makes the like charge in these words :— 
* And she being yet able to speak, declared 
to the persons present that he (Norman 

Ross) was the person who had done that 
bloody deed, and directed them to look for 
the knife, which was accordingly done, and 
found behind the bedstead, smeared with 
blood.” And these things went proof with- 
out objection. The like was allowed in the 
trial of NicnotasCocksurn, August 12, 1754, 
for poisoning his grandmother. A surgeon 

who attended the deceased, and Mr. Dun- 
bas of Armston (afterwards Lord President 

of the Court of Session), who had acted as 
a justice of peace on the occasion, deponed 

at large to the account which the deceased 

in her illness had given them of the violent 
and sudden manner in which she was taken 

ill, of the pannel having prepared breakfast 

for her, of the various shifts and devices 

which she used to avoid detection,—in short, 

of her whole grounds of belief that the pan- 

nel had been the cause of her death. There 

is another case of murder by poison, August 

9 and 12, 1755,—that of Anprew WILson, 

who was tried for poisoning his wife; and 

there the libel bears the same impeachment 

of the panel by the deceased upon her death- 

bed, thus :-—“ And, likewise, your said wife, 

during her said last illness, did, in the pre- 

sence and hearing of several persons, express 

strong suspicions of your having peisoned her 

with the said drink.” Last of all, 1 may 

appeal to the noted trial of Munco Camp- 

BELL, February 26, 1770, where Mr. Moore, 

who attended Lord on his death- 

bed, gave evidence of his dying declaration, 

with respect to the occasion of his receiving 

the mortal wound. 

Dying declarations are also brought for- 

ward in favour of the accused, and in such 

cases are subject to the same rules. Thus, 

in the trial of a soldier of the name of Hace, 

who shot his comrade, the accused was ac- 

quitted on the dying declaration of the man 


funct’s house, he, the said defunct, when on 
his bed, upon seeing the said panel, 


who was shot. He deposed, “ That he verily 
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believed that Samvet Hare knew not that 
the piece was loaded, and that he freely for- 
gave him ; and he stretched forth his hand 
and kissed him, and said that he believed 
he meant him no harm, and that the thing 
was accidental.” Hale was acquitted. 
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Lecture IT. 
Absurdities in ancient Pha ias.—The 
Study of Botany.— Classification of the Ma- 
teria Medica.—Superiority of the Linnean 
Distribution of the Vegetable Kingdom.— 
The Mineral Kingdom.—The Vital Pro- 
cesses and Constituents, the Ultimate and 
Proximate Principles, of Plants. — The 
Structure of Vegetables.—Roots which are 
employed Medicinally. 

Tue number and variety of substances 
which have been employed from the eariiest 
riod, in the cure of disease, are very great. 
rom the vegetable, the animal, the mineral, 
kingdom, and lately from the gaseous king- 
dom, have we sought relief from those dis- 
eases with which, during his progress through 
this state, it has pleased a great Creator, for 
purposes unknown to us, to afflict man. The 
industrious nosologist, Savvaces, has cal- 
culated that there are about 2100 disorders 
to which the human race is liable, and for 
which it is our sacred duty to investigate 
every object in nature that can alleviate 
them. At first, almost every thing was in- 
discriminately received, and then as arbitra- 
rily rejected. Experience has at length ena- 
bled us to select from the vast farrago those 
which really possess therapeutic power, and 
to establish a system which is pretty univer- 
sally recognised throughout all parts of the 
globe that have been illuminated by the torch 
of science. No loner does the talisman, the 
amulet, work upon a disordered imagination. 
Charms, witchcraft, and astrology have lost 


dividuals surround the carriage of our kings 
to obtain the royal touch, once thought to 
be a specific against scrofula. We no longer 
find, as in our first pharmacopecias, remedies 
in human skulls powdered, in pairings of the 
nails, in wolf’s liver, in hog’s-lice, in common 
bed-bugs, all of which, in their appropriate 
Latin names, obtained the sanction of our 
learned bodies. The progress of the Materia 
Medica is now less impeded by superstition, 
by credulity, ignorance, impudence, false 
theory, avarice, and a blind obedience to 
the writings ofthe ancients. Still, however, 
much remains to be done, and diligent exa- 
mination is necessary before we rashly re- 
ceive into our pharmacopocias substances, 
whose efiects upon the tissues of the human 
body are not thoroughly understood. 

Few subjects are more deeply interesti 
than the philosophy of vegetables, whic 
we must now slightly consider. Were we 
to attempt to enter much into the contempla- 
tion of botanic knowledge, however deep a 
source of intellectual pleasure it might prove, 
our course of lectures would be too much 
extended. I would recommend to your pe- 
rusal, as initiatory to this science, WILDE- 
xow’s“‘ Principles of Botany and of Vegetable 
Physiology,” Kerrn’s “ System of Physiolo- 
gical Botany,” Sir James Suitu’s “ Intro- 
duction to Botany,” Professor Linxpey’s 
“ Introduction to Botany,” the “ Principles 
of Descriptive and Physiological Botany,” 
by the Rey. J. S. Henstow; and for a his- 
tory of its progress, more especially in Eng- 
land, to Dr. Putreney’s “ Historical and 
Biographical Sketches.” 

With regard to the systems of botany best 
for the student to pursue, I must acknow- 
ledge my feeling in favour of the Linnean, 
The study of all systems is, I know, irk- 
some ; but let me impress upon your minds 
that a methodical arrangement is always 
necessary in the acquirement of a science. 
It enables every intelligent individual first 
to become acquainted with the rudiments, 
and then to pursue the further. detail. 
Without it all studies are difficult to: be 
followed, and as Linnavs, whose life was 
spent in endeavouring to render the avenues 
to information simple and easy, by classifi- 
cation, has justly observed—*‘ System was 
the clue by which Artapne escaped from 
the labyrinth, and without it all is chaos.— 
Filum AriapNeuM est systema, sine quo, 
chaos.” Capants, in his beautiful work on 
the revolutions of medical science, has aptly 
compared the scientific student to an in- 


their influence ; and although, for a time,@muisitive traveller, who, collecting every 


some daring quackery absorbs the public 
attention, the good sense of the community, 
aided by the scrutinizing vigilance of the 
medical world, overwhelms it with the con- 
tempt it merits: The sponge that wiped the 
consecrated table of the Pope is no longer 
superstitiously venerated as a healer of 
wounds, nor does a throng of unhealthy in- 


thing which interests him on his way, sees 
his baggage increase in bulk, at every 
momem; he feels himself frequently obliged 
to stop and examine it, in order to free him- 
self from the useless and redundant articles, 
and to arrange them in a more suitable 
order. 


It is this want of system that renders the 
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» sexes in animals, and were subservient to the 


writers on Materia Medica of ancient times | also in their manner of growth; 
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but we 


of so little service to us; it would appear | have not yet learnt sufficiently the afiinities 
that articles of very considerable value in| by which plants approach each other, or 


the relief of disease, and,'indeed, in the arts | recede from each other. 


The existing state 


and sciences, have been lost to us from want | of botanical knowledge is not such as to 
of scientific classification and correct des-|haye furnished us with sufficient links to 


cription. 


Hence the works of Dioscortpes | form the chain of nature, and although the 


have been the cause of so much dispute | labours of Jussiev, De Canpoie, of Linp- 


among his commentators; yet so anxious 


Ley, and other great leaders in the paths of 


were pharmacologists to obtain the authority | science, demand our deepest respect, yet we 


of his name, that whenever they have been 
able to identify a plant noticed by him, the 
term verus is given, Conrap Gesner, a 
celebrated naturalist, about the year 1565, 
suggested the proper basis of classification, 
from the flowers and the seeds, and was the 
first who delineated these parts separately. 
It is, however, to Cxsapinus, the physician 
to Pope Ciement 8th, that we ascribe the 
honour of the first systematic arrangement. 
In his “ Libri de Plantes,” he has arranged 
upwards of 800 plants into classes, taken 
after the first separation of trees from plants, 
from the characters drawn from the fruit 
particularly, from the number of the capsules 
and cells, the shape, number, and dis- 
position of the seeds, and from the situation 
of the eye of the seed. Rival systems 
soon made their appearance, some based 
mn the fruit; amongst these Ray and 
ORISON; others on the flower, Rivinus 
took the flower alone. Tournerortr, who 
did more for botany than any philosopher 
of his age, chose the figure of the corolla. 
Linnaeus was the first who, observing that 
the sexes in plants corresponded with the 


same end in the great economy of nature, 
made the stamen and pistil the basis of an 
artificial method of arrangement, the former 
being the male organ, and the latter the 
female organ, of generation, and hence it is 
called the “ sexual system.” 

Linnavs has distributed the vegetable 
kingdom into 24 orders, the last of which 
is devoted to plants without flowers, the 23 
embracing those that have flowers. Nothing 
can be more simple than a system which 
takes for its foundation the stamens as the 
characteristics of its classes, and the pistils 
for its orders; and this is the case with the 
largest proportion of the scheme. So that 
when you consider andria to correspond 
with the stamens, and gynia with the pistils, 
if you are acquainted with the Greek 
numerals you have a key to a large part 
of the classification ; and the rest is for the 
greater part equally dependent upon the 
situation of the stamens, the pistils, and 
their numbers. That there are some ano- 
malies I most readily acknowledge; but by 
this system I am persuaded you will com- 
mence with greater facility to obtain a know- 
ledge of plants than by any other. With re- 
gard to the natural system, it is true, that a 
number of vegetables agree with each other 


must wait till their toils are completed, 
before we abandon so simple a guide as the 
Linnean system. One of the great mis- 
fortunes attendant upon the natural system 
is, that every individual who comes into the 
field fancies he can define more accurately 
than his neighbour ; he consequently invents 
new terms, and borrowing them from the 
dead languages, one set from the Latin, 
another from the Greek, he renders his 
ideas perfectly, unintelligible to others,—pro- 
bably to himself; and instead of the student 
acquiring by the system, as its founders 
propose, some idea of the properties of 
plants through the medium of this arrange- 
ment, he is learning merely words, and the 
time he bestows upon them, he might derive 
great advantage, from giving to the plants 
and to their physiology. Other system- 
makers take the most extraordinary liber- 
ties with nature, and warp all her laws to 
some favourite fancy. Of such Sir Joun 
Herscuett has said—“ We are struck with 
their loose and careless consideration of 
nature, their grossly illogical deductions of 
principles of sweeping generality, from few 
and ill observed facts in some cases ; a 
their reckless assumption of abstract prin- 
ciples, having no foundation but their own 
fancies, in others; mere forms of words 
with nothing corresponding to them in 
nature, from which, as from mathematical 
axioms, they imagine that all the laws of 
nature are deduced, 

I feel with Sir Jaurs Surra, “ that the 
application of the Linnwan system is, above 
all other systems, easy and intelligible, even 
in pursuing the natural affinities of plants.” 
Dr Cannone, to whom we owe so much, says 
that, if we examine the artificial systems 
which have been hitherto devised, we shall 
tind the most celebrated of them, that which 
was proposed by Linna#vus, to possess a 
decided superiority over all others, not only 
because it is consistently derived from one 
simple principle, but also because the 
author of it, by means of a new nomencla- 
ture, hes given to his terms the greatest 
distinctness of meaning. Probably it was 
the poetic genius of our great physician 
Darwin, that made the system of Linnavus 
popular in England, for Lixnzus himself 
met with a cold reception here. The 
illustrious Swede had long been taught to 
look to this country with astonishment and 
admiration. In that forcible language in 


in their general habit and appearance. and 


which he always expressed his thoughts 
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he called England “ Punctum saliens in|each other. In animal existence this vari- 
vitello orbis ;” and who could satisfactorily | ation is most striking; what in man can be 


translate this idea? Could he now return 
amongst us, how delighted would be his 
sensations to find a society known by his 
name, dedicated to his memory, and the 
letter of introduction which he brought to 
Sir Hans Stoane, from Boernaave, pre- 
served in our national museum, as a literary 
treasure, although he, the bearer of it, was 
almost neglected. It is to be regretted that 
so little encouragement did Linna2vus meet 
with, that he gave up the idea, dearest to 
his heart, of publishing his “ Systema 
Nature” in England, and that we per- 
mitted Holland to be the birth-place of this 
monument of genius and of industry, Dar- 
WIN did not in vain invoke the ; 

“ Botanic Muse, who, in this latter age, 

jes by your airy hand the Swedish sage, 

e his keen eye your sacred haunts on, 

On dewy dell, high wood, and winding vad 

But the gaudy poetry of our physiologist 
Darwin would not have excited such 
attention, had not the philosophic notes 
which accompany the Botanic Garden been 
admired as a specimen of his learning, his 
imagination, and his taste. 
In considering the mineral kingdom the 

pharmacologist has much less difficulty to 
encounter in his researches, it differs so 
materially upon the most essential point, 
both from the vegetable and animal. The 
mineral bodies have only a passive existence, 
they do not possess that internal principle 
which is always producing a variety of 
changes, which likewise leads to the gene- 
ration of an individual similar to itself, and 
which, after a succession of phenomena, 
changes into inorganic mater. As long as 
their existence lasts, the elements of which 
they are composed remain the same; the 

wers which they possess are unchanged, 

ut organized beings present to us a very 
different train of phenomena ; to them belongs 
a principle, life, the best definition of which 
is taken from death, It is, in the language 
of Bicuat, “an assemblage of functions 
which resist death.” All vegetables and 
animals are furnished with organs which 
draw from the ohjects by which they are 
surrounded, materials for their full de- 
velopment, and for the maintenance of their 
healthy state. 

The vital process in plants bears a strong 
affinity to that of animals ; they are provided 
with organs, each destined for its peculiar 
function ; they are susceptible to the appli- 
cation of stimuli, and hence are endowed 
with irritability. Their development, their 


decay, and their death likewise prove this 
similarity. From the manner of their growth, 
too, it results, that at various stages of their 
existence they neither exhibit the same 
external appearances, possess the same 
powers, nor do the elements of which they 
are com 


more dissimilar than his youth and his age? 
In the former he imparts life, heat, and 
vigour, in the latter all seems to tend to 
decay, his very secretions become morbid, 
and would even lead to his destruction, 
We have opportunities of observing in the 
lower animals, what changes have taken 
place in the molecules of which they are 
formed; if submitted to analysis, we find 
the materials of which they consist, have 
varied in their chemical relations to each 
other. The flesh of the young calf is com- 
pletely gelatinous, whilst that of the ox has 
acquired a stimulating principle. In young 
plants we find, in the spring, a mucilaginous 
principle, nay, some of the most poisonous 
abound in this mucilage, but as vegetation 
advances, new principles are developed, 
fresh powers are obtained, and they exhibit 
their peculiar characteristics, Many v 
tables may be eaten with impunity at the 
spring of the year, which will act with con- 
siderable energy upon the system in the 
autumn ; this is the case with the seeds of 
the ricinis communis, or castor oil, with the 
taraxacon, or dandelion, with rheum, or 
rhubarb. The leaf of a tree bursting from 
its bud contains in its ashes a greater pro- 
portion of earthy phosphates than at any 
other period. One hundred parts of the 
ashes of the leaves of the oak gathered in 
May furnish 24 parts of earthy phosphates, 
in September only 18.25. Young plants 
and leaves bursting from the bud contain 
but little silica in their ashes, but its pro- 
portion augments as the parts are developed. 
From the ultimate principles of plants, as 
laid open to us by chemical analysis, all the 
varied substances derive their origin; we 
find that vegetables are almost entirely com- 
posed of carbon of hydrogenand of oxygen—~ 
they are common to them all. Nitrogen, 
so abundant in animal matter, exists in very 
few, and then only in particular parts ; the 
chief constituent is carbon. Sulphur is 
contained in the roots and secretions of 
many vegetables, and by their incineration 
various sulphates are obtained. Braconnot 
has stated that he obtained from radishes 
which had been raised from seed planted in 
well-washed sand, and supplied with rain 
water, traces of sulphur. Wu£LDENOW says 
it is perceptible in the roots of the rumex 
patientia after they have been rubbed, and 
immersed in water. Phosphorus is con- 
tained in the seeds of different grains and 
roots, The seeds of sanapis alba and the 
triticum ostivum emit phosphorus when 
distilled. Potash is found in a large pro- 
portion of plants in combination with some 
of the vegetable acids. Soda abounds in 
plants near the sea, but when removed from 
the influence of the sea, salts of potash are 
developed. Lime is the earth which abounds 


the same relation to| most in the ashes of plants; silica is chiefly 
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found in the grasses, and when a stack of 
hay has been set on fire, it is common to 
find the ashes fused into a semivitrified 
mass, arising from the union of the silica 
and an alkali; according to Murray, the 
residual mass likewise contains iron and 
manganese. Magnesia now and then exists 
in plants; the salsola soda has in one 
pound nearly five drams of magnesia; many 
neutral salts also exist amongst them, sul- 
phate and muriate of potash, sulphate of 
lime and of soda, muriate of soda and 
nitrate of potash. The question has been 
discussed, whether these are the result of 
the process of vegetation, or whether they 
are derived from the soil? Saussure, Lam- 
papivs, and Davy have examined into the 
subject, but their views are not satisfactory. 

It is from the ultimate principles that 
Nature, in her wonderful laboratory, forms 
all the proximate principles of vegetables, 
their mucilage, their fecula, sugar, gluten, 
albumen, jelly, fixed oil, volatile oil, cam- 
phor, wax, resin, extract, caontehone, tan- 
uin, the acids, ligneous fibre, the aromatic 
avd colouring matter; these, it would ap- 
pear, must be dependent both as to quantity 
and to quality, upon soil, humidity, dryness, 
heat, light, and atmospheric air, for it is 
from a union of all these that vegetable life 
acquires perfection, and the absence of any 
one of them may suspend it; and when we 
reflect on the vast changes daily produced 
by variations of temperature, humidity ra- 
pidly following on dryness, heat upon cold, 
we only feel more perplexed to understand 
how the secretions from the vegetable king- 
dom vary so little, though of course, at dif- 
ferent seasons there will be increased or 
diminished secretions, and the medicinal 
ae will be more or less abundant, 

ow beyond our means of comprehension 
is the fact, that vegetables obtain a power 
by which each individual or whole tribes 
will develop specific qualities! No analysis 
of the soil on which plants grow, the air by 
which they are surrounded, or the water 
from which they imbibe their nourishment, 
will disclose to us the causes of the differ- 
ence we perceive in — growing close to 
each other, The Upas will secrete its 
deadly poison upon the same soil from which 
the saccharum officinale obtains its delete- 
terious juice. Within a few feet from each 
other the rice and the castor oil will sprin 
up, each developing from the same soil, 
water, and air, principles so at variance with 
each other. 

In directing your attention to the struc- 
ture of vegetables, I have to observe, that 
it is most easily ascertained from the ex- 
amination of the larger and the more per- 
fect plants, The organs are most generally 
classed under two departments, according 
to the nature of the functions they are des- 
tined to perform—anutrition and reproduc- 
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prehends the root, the trunk, the branch, 
and the leaf. The second, or reproductive, 
group includes the flower, with its imme- 
diate accompaniments, and the seed, with 
the different envelopes in which it is placed, 
and which collectively form the fruit. 

The name of root is given to that part of 
the vegetable which, placed at its inferior 
extremity, is most generally concealed under 
ground ; some vegetables, however, are not 
attached to the soil, but have a tendency to 
some other plant, and these have been called 
by Matricui, and other botanists, parasites, 
Roots carry the nourishment obtained from 
the soil to the plant, Linnaus calls the 
earth the stomach of plants, and the roots 
the chyleferous vessels. “ Plantarum ven- 
triculus est terra—vasa chylifera radix,” 
It is also asserted, that they likewise ex- 
crete and give back to the soil some of their 
secretions, and thus free themselves from that 
which would be deleterious to the plant, 
The bulb is ranked by some botanists 
amongst the roots. Linn2us, however, con- 
sidered it a large bud, situated underground, 
enclosing several generations of plants, which 
lie enveloped in it until they are unfolded 
by the aliment which nature has provided 
for them. 

A great number of roots are employed 
medicinally. Dr. Martius, of Erlangen, 
whose “ Pharmakognosie ” may be consider- 
ed an Encyclopedia of Materia Medica, has 
given a list of 129 roots, which have had 
places, or have been recognised, in some of 
the pharmacopeeias of Europe, but many of 
them only encumber the catalogue, It is, 
however, the best and the most modern we 
possess. They are arranged alphabetically ; 
he has given their Latin and their native 
names, their synonyms, the sexual and 
the natural classification, their analysis, 
and whatever he could collect relating to 
them, the whole done with that patient in- 
dustry which none but a German could ex- 
hibit. The number admitted into our Eng. 
lish pharmacopoeia is very limited; some, 
however, most important and valuable re-+ 
medies are to be found amongst the roots, 
about 32 having a place upon the list :— 


tion, The first, or conservative, group com- 


Allii radix Mezerei Radicis 
Althza ditto Cortex 
Armoraciz ditto Porri 
Bistorte ditto Pyrethri 
Calami ditto Rhei 
Calumbe lle 
Colchici Sassafras 
Contrayerve Scilla 

Daci Senega 
Filicis Serpentaria 
Gentiane Spigeliz 
Glycyrrhiza Taraxaci 
Helenii Tormentille 
Hellebori nigri Valeriane 
Jalapa Veratri 
Ipecacuanhe Zingiberis 
Kramerie 
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. A few of these roots have a place in the 
old herbals ; the first of these curious works 
on record was printed at Augsburg, about 
the year 1476, adorned with wood-cuts ; it 
was called “The Book of Nature.” This 
was soon superseded by the celebrated 
Herbal” of in 1484, named tier- 
barius,” which called forth the next year 
the “ Ortas Sanitatis.” These were the 
foundations of the first work upon medical 
botany which came outin England. In the 
year 1516 appeared “ The Grete Herbal, 
with cuts.” It was very popular. No name 
was attached to it as that of editor; it was 
“ Imprynted in London, in Southwarke, by 
me, Perer Treverts, dwelliag at the sign of 
the Wodows.” The first Herbal, however, 
deserving our notice as a botanical collec- 
tion, is that of Dr. Tuxner, in the days of 
Queen Exizasetu, to whom he dedicated 
one edition of his Herbal, as he did another 
part to the company of surgeons, From 
these various herbals the roots were receiv- 
ed into our pharmacopeeias, but no particu- 
lar directions have been given as to the 
circumstances under which they are to be 
dug up; the sole direction is “ Radices 
pleraeque effodiende sunt, antequam caules 
aut folia exserant Roots, for the most 
rt, are to be dug up before their stems or 
eaves shoot forth.” Our indigenous roots, 
generally speaking, merely require to be 
well washed in water, so that any adhesive 
matter, any mucous or sordes may be got rid 
of; they are then to be carefally dried. The 
large ones may be cut, or spliced ; in some 
instances they are peeled. The herbalist 
either hangs them up, to get rid of the per- 
vading moisture, or, if it is necessary, to 
watch over them more carefully, he spreads 
upon sieves, or upon osier baskets, on 
an oven, or he places them in steam cham- 
bers, the temperatare being about 120° Fah- 
renheit. They are occasionally moved about, 
and turned over, that every part may have 
equal access to heat and air. 
. In this way radix allii, armoraciz, ca- 
lami, bistorte, filicis, glyeyrrhize, he- 
lenii, mezerii, porri, taraxaci, valeriane, are 
prepared, the herbalist supplies them in 
great perfection ; they are generally grown 
in the neighbourhood of London, aad, for 
the most part, in gardeu-ground, 

With regard to the root of the althwa, or 
marshmallow, two varieties are found in the 
drug market; one is indigenous, and is 
grown in almost every county in England ; 
the other comes from Germany ; it is much 
more mucilaginous, and much larger than 
that of our own growth. It is decorticated, 


and comes over quite white. 

The colchieum requires atteution as to 
the seagon at which it is dug up. It is very 
often taken up too late in the autumn; the 
best time is in the month of June, before it 
parts with any of its own nutritious quality 
to its offset. 
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Lecture Ill. 


Hypothesis und Speculation especially preva- 
lent in Theories of the Nervous 
Advantage to Physiology of distinguishing 
purely Ph Srom alleged V. ital Pheno- 
mena.—Mode of Dissecting Nerves.—Dis- 
tinctness of the Cerebrum, the Cerebellum, 
and the Spinal Marrow.—Three Points of 
the Cerebrum in direct Relation with the 
external World; the Olfactory, the Optic, 
and the Auditory Nerves.—External Ci 
munications of the Spinal Marrow, 


GENTLEMEN :—It is impossible to examine, 
with any attention, what passes in the ex- 
ternal world without being convinced that 
various phenomena exist of which we can 
find no trace in inert matter, and which, con- 
sequently, form the essential character of 
life. The first care of the physiologist 
should have been to study each one of these 
phenomena in a separate and distinct man- 
ner, in order to distinguish, if possible, in 
the living being, what is physical from what 
is chemical, and separate such phenomena 
as are merely mechanical from those depend- 
ing oa a vital principle. Such would have 
been a rational way of proceeding, but our 
earlier physiologists were arrested by the 
paucity of the means of physical analysis 
placed at their disposition. The latter are 
now infinitely more perfect and more pre- 
cise than at any former period ; the founda- 
tion is laid, the materials are at hand, and 
we require nothing for the completion of 
this work but an elevated mind, a genius 
capable of effecting the separation just men- 
tioned, 

This will seem the more necessary when 
we reflect on the abuse made of the various 
hypotheses imagined to explain the vital 
properties, and the strange manner in which 
ceriain writers have created, as it were, a 
constant struggle these vital pheno- 
mena on the one hand, and the general 
perties of nature on the other. Thus pc 
have invented an organic sensibility and an 
animal sensibilty, an organic contractibility 
and an animal contractibility; they, have, 
moreover, established a cerebral sensibility 
as distinct from all others, and a thousand 
other ideas of the most strange kind, erect- 


ing into so many independent principles the 
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DISSECTION OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 15% 


results of the action of several organs func- 
tioning towards a common end. 


see how they are organized, and you will 
find a disposition of parts, a conformation of 


It is placed beyond all doubt, as I have] structure, giving rise to properties whose 


had frequently occasion to repeat, that the 
organization of living bodies gives rise to 


study will disclose to us the functions of 
each. If you take the apparatus destined 


several phenomena, which we cannot ex-| to set the human body and its various parts 
plain by a reference to physical laws; but} in motion, you find every thing arranged 


this is far from proving the truth of the 


so as to produce a mechanical effect, and 


vitalist’s axiom, that both orders of pheno- | you discover, in the physical disposition of 


mena are opposed to, or at war with, each 
other ; for what opposition, Gentlemen, can 


the apparatus, a machine which developes 
certain movements under certain circum- 


we discover between weight and sensi-| stances. In the liquids, particularly in the 


bility, between the contractibility of ajc¢ 
muscle and the affinity of one chemical sub- | h 
stance for another? 
two sets of phenomena cannot be compared 


irculation of the blood, you will find an 
ydraulical disposition ; in a word, ali these 


Evidently none. The | parts present a disposition of means to an 
ead which indicate their use in the animal 


together, much less put in opposition. 
it is in the nervous system, as you already, 
doubtless, foresee, that the domain of hypo- 
thesis and speculation is the most widely 
extended. This is a circumstance very 
readily understood, for, on the one hand, the 
influence of this system is of the most exten- 
sive kind, and felt at every instant of our 
existence, while, on the other hand, the 
great difliculty we find in explaining its 
various operations, throws open a wide door 
for conjecture. It will be a part of our 
duty to examine successively these hypo- 
theses ; we shall even endeavour to esta- 
blish, by direct experiment, the truth or 
falsehood of the most ingenious amongst 
them ; but this will only constitute the his- 
torical pari of the present course, for the 
main object we propose attaining is more 
solid, and, I hope, more interesting. In all 
cases, however, our motto shall be *‘ rigorous 
observation,” for we shall stop short when- 
ever the general laws of natural philosophy 
refuse to conduct us any further,—at the 
limits of the ground in which authors lose 
themselves in the pursuit of hypothetical 


chimeras 


We seek, as you know, every possible 
means of perfecting and advancing the 
science of medicine, and to attain this ob- 
ject we are naturally led to adopt the same 
method which has been employed with such 
immense advantage in the study of the phy- 
sical sciences. Look at the brilliant light 
which analysis, with its experiments and 
observations, has thrown on practical che- 
mistry, and the rapid progress the different 


economy, and at the same time prove that 
they are combined in such a manner as to be 
subjected to the laws of physics, of chemis- 
try, or of mechanics. When you examine the 
structure of the human frame with the scalpel 
of the anatomist, and analyze, as it were, 
the parts which seem to produce the pheno- 
mena of life, do you find them ever isolated 
one from the other? Never; on the con- 
trary, you find a combination, we might even 
say a fusion, of parts, that is almost inex- 
tricable. Here is the agent which produces 
the order of phenomena I now speak of ; 
examine the nervous system of man, see how 
all these different apparatuses, far from being 
isolated, or independent of each other, are 
united together by nervous masses, by fibrils, 
and by filaments, multiplied without end ; 
in a word, by nerves, which become concer- 
trated either in the brain or in the spinal 
marrow, which present two extremities, one 
confounded with the white substance of the 
cerebro-spinal axis, the other disposed vari- 
ously im the different tissues of our different 
organs, with which they are anatomically 
connected. A few experiments made on the 
living animal are sufficient to prove what an 
influence these little filamentous chords ex- 
ercise over the functions ef the parts to 
which they are distributed; however, I 
shall mention to you that the immediate 
functional influence of each set is indepen- 
dant of the rest. As early as the time of 
Gaten it was known, that when the laryn- 
geal nerves are divided the voice is suddenly 
lost, yet this suspension of the vocal power 
does not exercise any very remarkable influ- 


physical sciences have made in the hands of | ence over the other organs. 


observing men ; our method, therefore, must 


Before we make a single step in the study 


be the method of observation, the method of] of the nervous system, I should inform you 


experiment, but at the same time we must not 
shut our eyes te the fact, that every thing in 
the living body is not merely physical ; on 
the contrary, we teach that the phenomena 
developed by the organization of the human 
economy, are neither exclusively physical, 
nor chemical, nor mechanical ; there is an- 
other order, of a different nature, and it is 
this which shall occupy our attention in the 
present course. 

Examine the various apparaiuses of sense ; 


that we find no analogy whatever between 
the physical properties of its organs and the 
functions which those organs are destined 
to fulfil. We search in vain the nervous 
system for an organic arrangement of parts 
which may throw even a feeble light ou the 
nature of the phenomena it develops, or ou 
the manner of their production, as we 

in the eye, ear, &c., and other organs of 
sense. The phenomena connected with this 
system are vital, or, in other words, pheno- 
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mena not subject to the laws of physical 
bodies, In studying these phenomena we 
must equally avoid error of Boerhaave 
(that great medical authority of former days 
whose letters were frequently addresse 

“ Boerhaave, E we must avoid, I 


say, like him, endeavouring to explain all 


the phenomena of life by physical or mecha- 
bred laws, and equal!y avoid the absurdity 
of explaining them by theories, for the most 
a contradictory and purely hypothetical. 

0, I cannot repeat it too frequently, we must 
learn to distinguish what is purely physical 
from what is vital ; and this is by no means 
so easy a matter as many people affect to 
think, nor one of so little importance ; on 
the contrary, it is at once honourable to your- 
selves, and a source of scientific utility, to be 
able to say, “ I proved that such or such a 

enon, hitherto considered as exclu- 
sively vital, is nothing else than a physical 
one,” because by so doing you overturn some 
hypothesis which barred our passage in the 
search after truth, and you indicate a per- 
nicious error. Let us, then, hope, that the 
day is not far off when some mind, of a supe- 
rior order, will enrich the science of medi- 
cine, by discovering the limits of the connec- 
tion between matter and life, and by bringing 
under the domain of physical laws a vast 
number of phenomena which at present we 
as vital, merely because we are un- 
able to explain them in any rational manner, 
covering our ignorance with high-sounding 
hrases, but making no progress whatever 
the discovery of truth. There are, how- 
ever, as I have just said, limits to an inves- 
tigation of this kind ; we meet a number of 
facts which the most profound knowledge of 
the laws of physics can never explain. The 
results of the action of the nervous system 
are, in matiy instances, vital phenomena, of 
an unmixed kind; others are less clearly 
vital, and before we can distinguish the one 
from the other we should evidently commence 
by establishing what phenomena belong to 
the latter class, for in every science we must 
= according to the axiom, from what 
known to what is unknown. 

I take this opportunity of drawing your 
attention to an obstacle, let us eall it by that 
name, which is thrown in our way, not by 
the physiologists, but by a class of men we 
should least expect it to come from ; I mean 
natural philosphers themselves. In the 
study which these gentlemen make of the 
physical phenomena of the living body, 
whenever they meet any thing passing their 
comprehension, they immediately say it 
must be a vital phenomena, for it is inex- 
plicable according to the laws of physics. 
This method of reasoning is surely very little 
logical ; does it follow, because Messrs. 
Lisrt and Porsson are unable to explain 
such or such a phenomenon, that it must ne- 
cessarily be a vital one? Certainly not. Do 
they possess all the anatomical and physical 
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knowledge necessary for the solution of 
every question that may present itself? It is 
not going too far to answer in the negative. 
In explaining the phenomena of life, a know- 
ledge of the anatomy of the nervous system 
is of the most paramount importance. I am 
forced to employ the word anatomy, which 
expresses in so imperfect a manner the fact 
we desire to affirm, because the sciences 
have not yet reached that degree of perfec- 
tion which consists in a precise use of terms, 
and in a neglect of every metaphorical cir- 
cumlocution ; a perfection, be it remarked, 
absolutely necessary for their progress. By 
anatomy I do not understand those laborious 
dissections which reveal the intimate struc- 
ture of the most minute parts of the human 
frame, and their relative positions, but dis- 
section which takes up a filament or fibre in 
any part, and follows it through the different 
organs to the parenchyma in which it is 
lost. Here I should remark to you, that the 
course of the nervous filaments is much more 
easily traced in the living animal. 

Gentlemen, the moment we arrive at the 
study of the nervous system we find all the 
approaches encumbered with more or less 
speculative ideas, even in the part relative 
to organic dispositions of the nerves, and 
there is scarcely a single principal point 
which has not become the subject of innu- 
merable controversies and hypotheses. For 
example, it has long been a matter of dispute 
whether the nerves arise from the brain, and 
pass thence to the different organs and tex- 
tures of the body, or whether, on the con- 
trary, the nerves commence in the ultimate 
tissues, and form the cerebro-spinal axis, by 
becoming concentrated in the brain and 
spinal marrow. Both these hy are 
equally false and gratuitous, Although the 
inexactness of the terms in which they are 
enveloped, renders them apparently just and 
ingenious, the slightest reflexion is enough 
to show that the nervous filaments no more 
form the brain by their re-union within the 
cranium, than the brain gives origin to the 
nerves, as it is said, by detaching a certain 
number of filaments from its proper sub- 
stance, This manner of speaking, in ex- 
pressing metaphorically the disposition of 
the nervous system at its two extremities, 
has, as we have seen, given rise to vast con- 
troversy, and a great deal of error. GaLt 
also fell into an error of this kind, when he 
described the nerves as arising from the 
grey cerebral pulp, which he therefore deno- 
minated by a term expressing that idea. We 
might address a similar reproach to those 
authors who have described the nerves as 
being furnished with certaia canals, or tubes, 
= the transmission of a nervous or electric 

uid. 

These are mere idle speculations, which 
can never lead to any result, because rt 
are not founded on actual observation ; 
you desire to advance this most interesting 
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and important branch of medicine, you must 
pursue an opposite course ; study the ner- 
yous system in an animal, from infancy to 
the adult age, from adolescence to old age ; 
endeavour to determine the various pheno- 
mena which it themselves, and the 
modifications take place at the different 
epochs of life; after this, extend your 
researches to animals of other classes, and 
you cannot fail to obtain advantageous 
results from the comparison. Some anato- 
mists even believe in the existence of a 
nervous system in the vegetable kingdom, 
and go so far as to describe its anatomical 
dispositions. This requires further exami- 
nation; it is for actual observation to 
determine whether it be a fact or not; our 
t remarks, however, refer to the ner- 
yous system of animals, towards which our 
attention should be exclusively directed. 

In describing anatomically the nervous 
system, we are necessarily compelled to 
employ the terms generally adopted, how- 
ever defective those terms may be; thus, 
anatomists have distinguished this system 
into two principal parts, a central one, com- 
prehending the brain and spinal marrow, 
and an eccentric portion, which includes 
the whole of the nerves. To commence, 
then, with the central part, we find a 
mass of nervous matter enclosed in an 
osseous case, and extending from the head 
to the termination of the vertebra ; this 
mass forms but a single organ, notwith- 
standing the numerous fissures which seem 
to divide its surface into so many parts. 
Thus, we understand by the term nervous 
centres, or cerebro-spinal axis, all the ner- 
vous matter contained within the cavities 
of the skull and vertebral canal. It has 
been distinguished, for the sake of facilita- 
ting its study, into three portions, viz., the 
brain, properly so called (cerebrum), the 
cerebellum, and the spinal marrow. The 
latter part has, very generally speaking, 
been considered as a prolongation of the 
cranial portion, but this is an error to be 
added to the various other hypotheses 
already alluded to in an earlier part of the 
lecture; the spinal marrow is no more a 
prolongation of the cerebellum, than the 
cerebellum is a prolongation of the cerebrum, 
or than the two latter are prolongations of 
the vertebral portions. 

The brain presents a variety of conforma- 
tions in the different classes of animals ; in 
some it is much more developed than in 
others; but man is decidedly the animal in 
whom the cerebro-spinal axis is proportion- 
ately the most voluminous. 

If we remove the brain from a vertebrated 
animal, and commence its examination at 
the base, the firstthing we remark, anteriorly, 
are two nervous masses of a grey colour, 
and more or less of an oblong form, accord- 
ing to the animal whose brain we study. 
These grey masses constitute the bulbs of 


the olfactory nerves, which terminate on 
one side the olfactory apparatus outside the 
skull, and oa the other are connected with 
the general mass of the brain at the junction 
of the anterior and middle lobes; in man 
the cerebral termination of the olfactory 
nerves is formed by three very distinct ner- 
vous bands, called the external, middle, and 
internal roots. Each olfactory nerve, as 
you all know, advances forwards towards 
the cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone, 
which it penetrates, and then its divisions 
subdivide into a great number of filaments, 
principally distributed to the upper part 
of the pituitary membrane. Anatomists 
have not yet been able to trace the filaments 
of the olfactory nerve so far down as the 
inferior spongy bone. In several animals 
we are able to cut across the trunks of 
these nerves without destroying the sense 
of smell. Here, then, is a first fact in 
anatomy; here is a central nervous m 
corresponding with an external nerve, an 
although we are yet far from being certain 
that this nerve is directly related to the 
sense of smell, we are at least sure that it 
is in communication with the brain, 

Behind the external apparatus of vision 
we also find a concave surface, on which 
the images of vision are received; this 
surface is nothing else than a nervous ex- 
pansion in direct eommunication with the 
brain; it is commonly known under the 
name of the retina, and is evidently com- 
posed by the expansion of the nervous 
filaments, whose reunion constitutes the 
trunk of the optic nerve. This latter nerve, 
then, is the main source of communication 
between the external visual apparatus and 
the brain; it arises (to use anatomical 
language), from the corpus geniculatum 
externum, from the thalami, from the 
anterior pair of corpora quadrigemina, and, 
finally, from the layer of grey matter known 
uader the name of tuber cinereum. We 
shall presently examine the question whether 
the two optic nerves really decussate, and 
intercross over the sella tursica, as some 
anatomists say, or whether they are con- 
founded together at this point. We shall 
invoke the assistance of comparative ana- 
tomy; in the mean time let us see how 
many other portions of the brain we can 
shew to be in direct connection with the 
external world. 

The next part of the cerebro-spinal axis 
which is found to be connected with the 
exterior, is that giving origin to the auditory 
nerve, which arises from the floor of the 
fourth ventricle, and passes to the bottom 
of the internal auditory hole in the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone, from 
whence it to the vestibule, and 
then divides into several branches, one» f 
which enters into the cochlea, and having 
laid aside its membraneous envelop, is dis- 
tributed in excessively fine filaments to the 
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interior of that body; the other branches 
terminate soon after having entered the se- 
micircular canals, while a fourth is lost in 
the vestibule itself. 

Here we have, then, three points of the ce- 
rebrum which are in direct relation with the 
external world. There are, however, certain 
parts, and very important ones, of the cere- 
bro-spinal axis which do not communicate 
directly with external agents; of these I 
may mention the cerebellum, as being the 
principal. Gentlemen, the central nervous 
system is composed of a great variety of 
parts well deserving your attention, From 
the base of the cerebrum and cerebellum, 
extending down to nearly the termination of 
the vertebral canal, we find an elongated 
nervous mass, from which a great number 
of nerves pass off, to be distributed to the 
muscular system in general, and different 
organs of the body ; and we see at once the 
great distinction between this mass and the 
brain, in the mnch greater number of its 
communicating points with the external 
world. Ino fact, if you examine the general 
disposition of the spinal marrow, you find 
the whole length of the chord occupied by 
nervous prolongations, which pass out be- 
tween the bodies of the vertebra, and lose 
themselves either in the muscles or the inte- 
guments, while, onthe contrary, a great num- 
ber of the most highly organized parts of 
the brain seem to have no communication 
whatever with the organs placed outside the 
skull. Gentlemen, my description as well 
as my language is,as you must perceive, 
little conformable with received anatomical 
ideas ; but this is not an anatomical course. 
I speak more particularly of the functions 
of the nervous system, and of the principles 
connected with those functions, and endea- 
vour to impress upon your minds the man- 
ner in which they ought to be studied, if 
you desire that your researches in experi- 
mental philosophy should be attended with 
profitable results. As our time is nearly at 
a close, I shall stop here, and defer to our 
next lecture a description of the means em- 
ployed by nature for the protection of the 
central nervous system. This subject has 
been treated in a masterly manner by Bicuat, 
but that illustrious physiologist neglected to 
draw our attention to a phenomenon of great 
importance in this point of view. I mean the 
cephalo-rachidien fluid. 


CLINICAL 
LECTURES AND REMARKS, 
DELIVERED ON 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN, VENEREAL 
DISEASES, AND 


SURGICAL CASES, 
aT THE 
SKIN INFIRMARY, AND AT THE JERVIS- 
STREET HOSPITAL, DUBLIN. 


By Dr. WALLACE, 
SURGEON TO THOSE INSTITUTIONS, 

GentLemen :—I have considered in former 
lectures * the direct and the constitutional 
effects of the venereal poison on the skin; 
that is, the primary symptoms of syphilis, 
and the venereal eruption ; and I propose to 
speak this morning of the influence of the 
same poison on the mucous, cellular, lympha- 
tic, osseous, fibrous, and synovial systems, 
and upon the eye and testes, but so far only 
as is necessary to prepare you for a clinical 
examination of the cases of venereal disease, 
whose history and treatment I intend to 
review. 


Effects of the —- Poisonon the Lymphatic 
‘ ystem. 

The lymphatic system, both vessels and 
glands, frequently suffers from the venereal 
poison. For example, these vessels and 
glands are often inflamed or diseased by the 
action of the poison in its passage into the 
system from the surface of the body, where 
it had been, in the first instance, directly ap- 
plied. At other times we find an affection 
of the lymphatic system indicative of consti- 
tutional syphilis, and then it may exist either 
alone, or in conjunction with some other 
constitutional symptoms, most frequently 
with an eruption, or with an ulcer of the 
mouth, or throat, or of the female breast. 

When disease is excited in the lymphatic 
system, by the passage of the poison absorbed 
from a primary sore, or from any surface to 
which it had been, in the first instance, ap- 
plied, the morbid state constitutes a bubo, 
properly so called. Of this symptom, al- 
though a very important one, I need not say 
much, as my opinions respecting it are pub- 
lished in my Treatise on the venereal disease, 
to which I therefore refer you. 

We know no means of distinguishing a 
venereal bubo from any ordinary inflamma- 
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tion of a snb-cutaneous lymphatic gland, 
except by its locality, and by the preceding 
and accompanying symptoms. Nor have 
we any certain means of distinguishing the 
exanthematic from the pustular bubo, unless 
by the character of the existing, or pre- 
existing, primary sore. The exanthematic 
sore is, perhaps, more frequently than the 
pustular, associated with bubo; but the 
bubo which follows the exanthematic sore, 
is not so apt to suppurate as that which fol- 
lows the pustular, nor isthe former, in gene- 
ral, so painful as the latter. 

1 have ascertained, by experiment, that 
the matter secreted by a bubo produced by 
a pustular sore, will produce, by inocula- 
tion, the primary pustule; but I have not 
determined whether the matter of those 
buboes which occur in conjunction with the 
exanthematic ulcers, produces, by inocula- 
tion, the exanthematic sore. I should expect 
that it would do so, but that success would 
follow the inoculation more rarely than that 
with the matter of a pustular bubo. It is 
remarkable that the matter found in a bubo, 
when first opened, will very seldom produce, 
by inoculation, any disease, but if the matter 
be taken from the ulcer which the bubo 
forms, we shall seldom fail to produce, by 
inoculation, the characteristic pustule. 

Without maintaining that it will be always 
so observed, I have to remark, that I have 
found that modification of bubo, where the 
fluid stands up in the centre of the ulcer 
and where the suppuration appears to have 
taken place rather in the surrounding cellu- 
lar tissue than in the substance of the gland 
itself, more frequently among those which 
follow, or accompany, the exanthematic pri- 
mary symptom, than among those which fol- 
low the pustular sore. 

Such affections of the lymphatic glands as 
accompany or follow pustular eruptions, are 
much more apt to suppurate than such as 
follow or accompany exanthematic erup- 
tions. I have not as yet ascertained whether 
constitutional buboes secrete a matter pos- 
sessed of a power of propagating a specific 
disease. However, analogy would lead me 
to expect that they do, but that their secre- 
tions will be found less infectious than those 
afforded by the ulcers, whether primary or 
constitutional, with which they are in com- 
bination. 


Effects of the Venereal Poison on the Cellular 
System, 

Smalltumoars,orsab-cutaneoustubercles, 
distinct in their nature from the exauthema- 
tic cutaneous tubercle, are occasionally de- 
veloped by the venereal poison in the cellular 
tissue placed under the skin, These tumours 
are, at first, colourless and moveable ; some- 
times they are attended by pain, but some- 
times they are so free from all uneasiness 
that they do not attract any attention, until 
the patient accidentally feels them. I have 


sometimes cut down on these tumours, even 
when they were free from all discolouration 
of the skin, and I found them to be composed 
of a reddish or livid tissue, not unlike that 
of a lymphatic gland, yet I have no other 
reason to suppose that these tumours are 
found in lymphatic glands or vessels. After 
they have persisted for a longer or shorter 
time, often not for a very long period, the 
skin covering them becomes discoloured ; it 
acquires a livid, red-brown appearance. By 
degrees the sub-cutaneous tumour becomes 
soft. A hole forms in the skin covering its 
centre. This hole leads into a cavity, and 
if this cavity be examined, it will be found 
filled with a substance which forms a kind 
of core. This substance softens, and is gra- 
dually discharged from the orifice of the 
opening in the skin, and when it has become 
entirely discharged, the ulcer heals, but so 
long as any portion of this core continues, 
the sore remains open, its edge and margin 
undermined, and forming a loose tlap, which 
hangs over the surface of the cavity formed 
in the tumour. We frequently observe on 
the same subject several of these tumours, in 
different states of development, some form- 
ing, some softening, and some healing. The 
number of tubercles which may occur in one 
individual is subject to great variety. I 
have known cases in which there was only 
one or two tubercles, or one or two groups 
of tubercles. 1 also remember, at the Jer- 
vis-street Infirmary, an elderly wretchéd- 
looking man, in whom there were a very 
great number at the same time,—more than 
an hundred, and very maay,of these were 
distributed over his abdomen and shoulders. 
This form of disease is, for the most part, 
to be observed in persons who have used 
mercury for earlier symptoms. I have, how- 
ever, seen it where no mercury had been 
used; for example, in. new-born children. 
It is not an uafrequent accompaniment of 
eruptions, particularly of the tubercular,o: 
of the simply scaly exantheme. It alsovery 
frequently occurs in that complicated form 
of disease which I have called lupiform 
syphilis, end which we often can scarcely 
say whether it belongs to the pustular or to 
the exanthematic group of symptoms. On 
the whole, I believe that the venereal sub- 
cutaneous tubercle is much more frequently 
produced by the exanthematic than by the 
pustular viras. It is always developed in 
cellular tissue, yet, although this tissue 
pervades all parts of the body, I have never 
found this tubercle in any portion of it ex- 
cept in that which is under the skin. - This 
is analogous to what we observe in respect 
to the influence of the venereal poison on 
some other parts, as, for example, on the 
lymphatic and osseous systems, for it is only 
the sub-cutaneous division of the lymphatic 
system which suffers from this poison, and 
it is the superficial bones which are prin- 


cipally acted on by it. - 
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Venereal Disease of the Mucous Surfaces, 
Throat, Mouth, Tongue, &e. 

Di of the surfaces, particu- 
larly at their origin, is a very common symp- 
tom of constitutional syphilis. Such atlec- 
tions of the mucous system may ovcur inde- 
pendently of any disease of the skin; but 
they are more frequently the forerunners, 
or attendants, or successors, of an eruption. 
The venereal affections of the mucous sur- 
faces are, perhaps, more than are any other 
symptoms of the disease, characteristic of 
syphilis, with the exception of those of the 
skin, They are, in fact, quite analogous to 
the latter, for they are, on one hand, the 
product or consequence of eruptive spots 
oceurring on the mucous surfaces, and, on 
the other hand, their surfaces are continuous 
with the surface of the skin, and very simi- 
lar to it in structure. Hence it is, that the 

states produced by the venereal 

ison on the mucous surfaces are divisible, 
ike those which occur on the skin, into 
two groups, the exanthematic and the pus- 
tular ; and the varieties of each group have, 


to a certain extent, appearances analogous | ' 


to those which characterise the groups of 
eruptions, and quite sufficient to distinguish 
them from one another, and to authorise us 
to consider them apart. 

The most common seat of the pustular 
form of disease of the mucous surface, is the 
tonsilsand the back of the pharynx. It also 
often occurs in the interior of the nose and 
larynx, but more rarely on other parts, as 
on the glans penis and im the urethra. It 
may, however, present itself on any of the 
mucous surfaces, particularly near their 
origin ; I have seen it on two occasions on 
the inner surface of the lower eyelid. When 
we have an opportunity of noting its mode 
of origin, we find that it commences by a 
pustule. I have several times, in cases of 
the smaller pustular venereal eruptions, 
seen the pustule well marked on the surface 
of the tonsils, and on the inner surface of 
the eyelids. Sometimes there is only a 
single pustule, but there may be several. 
There is a plurality, for the most part, when 
the affection of the mucous surface is syn- 
chronous with that of the skin; and in gene- 
ral, on these occasions, the ulcers in which 
the pustules end do not acquire a large 
size 


The appearance of these pustular ulcers 
on the mucous surfaces is, when visible, 
very characteristic; they are excavated, 
their surface is white, their edge sharp, and 
their margin red; they often seem to be 
lined by a stratum of a white substance, in 
general most visible at the circumference of 
the ulcer, or jast within the edge. These 
ulcers sometimes cause a frightful havoc 
amongst the parts where they are seated ; 
at other times, from the great importance of 
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and sometimes a fatal termination, ensue. 
Thus, I have seen the whole of the uvula 
and soft palate destroyed, and the voice and 
deglutition of the patient ever after incon- 
venienced, I have seen caries of the cervi- 
cal vertebra induced, and subsequent fatal 
disease of the spinal marrow. I have seen 
exfoliations of the bones of the nose, and 
shrinking of this organ upon the face, the 
consequence of the pustular ulcer in the 
nose. I have seen fatal disease, with caries 
of the cartilages of the larynx, when the 
same ulcer occurred in that organ; and I 
have seen death from an oedema of the 
glottis, which had supervened on a pustular 
ulcer near the root of the tongue. 

When the pustular ulcer on the mucous 
surfaces is visible, there can be little danger, 
in general, of mistaking it for any other 
affection, if attention be paid to all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. I have, however, 
often known constitutional pustular sores 
on the genital organs, to be mistaken for 
primary sores, and there is a particular 
disease of the tonsils,* characterized either 
by an effusion of a lymph-like substance 
in drops over their surface, or by a form of 
suppuration in which the matter is dis- 
charged by numerous holes over the surface 
of this gland, which might be mistaken for 
the pustular disease of these parts, when 
this disease exhibits itself ina polity of 
smali spots. On all occasions of superticial 
ulcerations on the mucous surfaces, it will 
be prudent to take into consideration the 
history of the case, and the accompanying 
symptoms. Upon these we shall, in fact, 
be obliged principally, if not entirely, to 
rest, when the superticial ulcer exists on 
parts which are not visible, as the interior 
of the nose, the larynx, the rectum, &c, 
The exanthematic ulcer on the mucous sur- 
face, or the ulcer which corresponds with the 
exanthematic group of symptoms, is in gene- 
ral easily distinguished from the pustular 
ulcer on the same surface, I have said 
that the tonsils and the pharynx were the 
more common seats of the pustular ulcer, 
and that it also occurred, though more 
rarely, in the nose, larynx,rectum,&c. Now, 
the most common seats of the exanthematic 
ulcer of the mucous surfaces are the arches 
of the palate, the inner surface of the cheeks 
and lips, the surface of the tongue; and it 
occurs . comparatively seldom, on the ton- 
sils, inside of the nose, larynx, or rectum. 
The appearance of this ulcer is also, when 
it can be seen, quite different from that of 
the pustular ulcer; the latter is an exca- 
vated ulcer, possessed of remarkable cha- 
racters, whereas the exanthematic ulcer on 
the mucous surfaces is seldom excavated. 
Excavation may, nevertheless, occur when 
this form of disease becomes phagedenic ; 
it is, however, for the most part, very very 


~* See Dr. Wallace's remarks on this disease in 


the parts engaged, or from their connection 
with important parts, great inconvenience, 
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superficial. In general, the surface affected 
looks white and pulpy, and is surrounded 
by a narrow red areola. Sometimes the 
centre of the patch is red, surrounded by a 
white circle, and this is again surrounded 
by ared circle, so that the diseased spot 
then seems to be formed of concentric cir- 
cles of different colours, and the more 
central of these circles often gets well, 
while the disease extends at the circum- 
ference, which, instead of being sunk, is 
sometimes raised above the surrounding 


When the exanthematic ulcer occurs in 
the dorsum of the tongue, or the tonsils, it 
sometimes causes a gently elevated state of 
the surface of those parts, which resembles 
the condylomatous excrescences. I have 
seen the same state on the arches of the 
palate, and on the uvula. This form of dis- 
ease rarely occurs in the nose. I have, 
however, found the orifice of the nostrils, 
as well as the external auditory meatus, 
plugged up with an excrescence of the 
nature of condyloma, which was mistaken 
in both eases for a polypus of the part. 
Whether this exanthematic form of disease 
occurs in the larynx I cannot say, but I have 
found, on several occasions, patients labour 
ing under other symptoms of the exanthe- 
matic group to lose almost entirely their 
voice, thus affording reason to presume that 
the vocal organs were the seat of this par- 
ticular form of venereal disease. 

That the exanthematic venereal ulcers on 
the mucous surfaces are produced by spots 
of eruption occurring on those surfaces there 
is little doubt left, when we consider that 
these ulcers are, in general, attended by an 
eruption on the cutaneous surface, that their 
appearance is very like that of the eruptive 
spots on the cutaneous surfaces, provided 
these surfaces are kept in a moist state, that 
is, in astate analogous to that of the mucous 
surfaces. 

I do not know any disease of the mucous 
surfaces likely to be mistaken for the ex- 
anthematic form of venereal disease of these 
surfaces, but I have, on several occasions, 
known this form of disease to exist with- 
out attracting any attention, or without 
exciting the slightest suspicion that it was 
a@ venereal disease. This does net cause 
much wonder when we reflect that it is, for 
the most part, a very mild affection, and 
seldom does much injury to the part, yet, as 
the appzarances of it are very characteristic, 
it is scarcely justifiable that any practitioner 
should fail to recognize it at once. The 
quantity of this exanthematic disease of the 
mucous surfaces, which may exist in any 
given case, is very variable. I have some- 
times seen one crack at the angle of the 
mouth constitute the only symptom. But 
even this much is quite sufficient to stamp 
the character of the disease, for the ap- 
pearance of the crack is very peculiar, 
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Unless the person be of very cleanly habits, 
we generally find a little dry discharge at 
the circumference of the crack, and if the 
crack be opened, the bottom of its surface 
looks whitish, or as if tinged with the nitrate 
of silver, and its border elevated and round- 
ed. On other occasions I have seen one or 
more patches on the surface of the tongue, 
or of the penis, or inner prepuce. These 
latter might be mistaken for primary symp- 
toms if attention was not paid to their ap- 
pearance, but if it be, their characters will 
be found sufficiently distinct from those of 
the primary sore to enable us to arrive ata 
correct conclusion. The constitutional 
symptom with which the exanthematic 
atfection of the mucous surface is in geperal 
associated, is the condyloma, and the scaly 
patch. It is seldom attended by any disease 
of the osseous system, but the eye is some- 
times influenced, and the testes not un- 
frequently diseased. 

Effect of the Venereal Poison on the Eye. 

There exists no doubt that the venereal 
poison has the power, by its influence through 
the general system, of exciting a peculiar 
disease of the eye, which has, from the cir- 
cumstance of the iris being much affected, 
been called iritis. This symptom of con- 
Stitutional syphilis may exist either alone 
or with other symptoms. It is sometimes 
an accompaniment of the pustular eruption, 
more frequently, however, of the exanthe- 
matic; but whether the former or the latter 
form of affection attends it, the eruption is, 
in general, mild. Iritis seldom oceurs in 
conjunction with either the ulcerating pus- 
tule or the ulcerating tubercle. Its ordi- 
nary attendants are the small encrusting 
pustale, or the desquamating papula, or 
scaly patch. 

The iritis which results from the venereal 
poison is now so well known, and so fully 
described in works which are in all your 
hands, that I shall not say any thing re- 
specting it, save a few words relative to its 
diagnosis; for, although the symptoms of 
iritis be now well ascertained, and although 
there are few who could mistake this in- 
flammation for inflammation of any of the 
other parts of the eye, it is often by no means 
easy to decide whether a given case of iritis 
be syphilitic or not. 

We find certain symptoms, riz., an effusion 
of lymph in nodules, an oval and irregular 
form of the pupil, a green colour of the iris, 
an exacerbation at night of the pain which 
the patient experiences, all laid down as 
pathognomonic of the syphilitic nature of the 
disease, yet I believe there is not one of 
these symptoms upon which we can depend. 
I admit that if they are present, we may 
fairly say that syphilitic iritis is present; 
but I believe that any one of them may be 
absent, and still this form of disease be pre- 
sent, 1 have seen a - without an 
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effusion of lymph, without any perceptible 
alteration in the colour of the iris, without 
any contraction or angular deformity of the 
pupil. I have seen the pupil dilated as well 
as contracted in this disease, and I believe 
an immobility of the pupil is a much more 
constant symptom than either dilatation or 
contraction, or irregularity. It has always 
appeared to me, that there is a peculiarity in 
the tint of red which distinguishes the 
vessels in iritis, that arises from a venereal 
source; and although in certain cases there 
may be considerable pain, I believe it will 
be found that there is less proportion between 
the severity of the pain and the diminution 
of vision, than is to be observed in idiopathic 
iritis. We shouldremember that the varieties 
which this disease presents are considerable. 
It is sometimes extremely rapid in its pro- 
gress, and at others proportionably slow, or 
ehronic. One or both eyes may be affected 
at the same time, or one eye may be affected; 
and, when it has been improved, the disease 
may continue in the other; and at times it 
will be found that when the eye which was 
secondarily affected has improved, or gotten 
well, the disease wil! recur in the organ pri- 
marily affected. All these varieties I have 
frequently witnessed. Tosum up the diag- 
nostic signs of syphilitic iritis:—The ap- 
pearances upon which I would most depead 
are, great and sudden deterioration of vision, 
compared with the other symptoms ; a slug- 
gish or immoveable state of the pupil; a 
peculiarity in the tiut of red which charac- 
terizes the inflammation ; and a haziness or 
muddiness of the humours of the eye. As 
symptoms of second-rate certainty, | would 
enumerate alteration in the form and dimen- 
sions of the pupil, and in the colour of the 
iris, the effusion of lymph on its edge or its 
surface, the nocturnal character of the pain, 
the greater degree of redness round the 
cornea than at any other part of the e:e. 
When these latter symptoms are present, of 
course there can be no doubt of the presence 
of iritis, but their absence would not make 
me conclude that this disease was absent, 
provid:d the symptoms just enumerated 
were present. ‘That form of iritis which is 
frequently a sequel of fever in this country, 
more nearly resembles, wien fully develup- 
ed, syphilitic iritis, than any other variety 
of iritis does, But the history of this variety 
of iritis, and particularly its being preceded, 
as I have pointed out, in my paper on the 
subject, published in the Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions, by amaurotic symptoms, as 
well as the absence of other symptoms of the 
venereal disease, will remove all difficulty 
of diagnosis. 
Venereal Disease of the Testicle. 
Sometimes one or both of the testis, but 


more frequently only one, is found in a dis- 
eased state in persons labouring under con- 


stitutional syphilis, or who have had either 
primary or constitutional syphilis. When 
other symptoms are at the same time pre- 
sent, they are, for the most part, either 
those of diseased bones, or some of the ex- 
anthematic forms of eruptions, more gene- 
rally the tubercular exantheme. This dis- 
ease of the testis is, in general, if not 
always, of a chronic nature : it often consists 
of a simple enlargement of the organ, with 
little or no pain, aud little or no tenderness 
on pressure. Sometimes this enlargement 
is such, that the testis feels augmented in 
size equally in all its parts; and sometimes 
some parts are larger than others, and, con- 
sequently, on those occasions, the organ 
feels nobbed, or irregular. The cord is 
most generally free from disease. Some- 
times there is attendant on it, a state of 
aching in the loins, together with a sense 
of weight, which is very disagreeable. Any 
uneasiness Which exists is fouad greatest at 
night. 

I have never had an opportunity of dissect- 
ing a testicle labouring under this disease, 
and I cannot, from my own experience, say, 
what the state of the organ internally ma 
be, or what the elementary tissue of it which 
is the primitive seat of the disease. On 
some occasions there is a collection of 
water in the vaginal tunic, but at other 
times there does not exist any sign of that 
state. A reason for presuming that this 
affection of the testis is venereal, has been 
deduced from the fact, that it is im general 
very amenable to mercury. Many have, 
however, denied its syphilitic origin, The 
course which this disease takes is various. 
Sometimes the organ sbrinks away, and 
leaves not a trace behind ; sometimes it in- 
creases gradually in size and weight, and 
becomes very cumbersome; sometimes the 
scrotum gives way, a white slough protudes, 
and subsequently the testicle, formiag a 
kind of core, escapes. The substance of the 
organ, having been discharged by _peice- 
meal, the opening closes, or shriaks, 
there remains of the testis only a nodule, 
which is connected with the cord. When 
one testis has undergone these changes, it 
is not unusual for the other to go through a 
series of similar changes, 

1 know of no means of distinguishing 
this disease from a common chronic iaflam- 
mation of the testis, save the history of the 
ease, the co-existence of other -venereal 
symptoms, and the influence of that treat- 
ment which we know possesses a specific 
effect on the symptores of syphilis occurring 
in other parts. It cannot, on the whole, be 
considered, in respect of its intluence on the 
general health, a’ a very serious disease ; 
that is, it is not a disease which involves 
the life of the individual; but it often anni- 
hilates the organ by producing some of the 
changes in it which I have already men- 
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Effects of the Venereal Poison on the Fibrous, 
Synovial, and Osseous Systems. 

The fibrous, synovial, and osseous sys- 
tems often suffer, more or less, from consti- 
tutional syphilis. There has, however, been 
more said upon this topic than it merits, 
and although a subject sufficiently simple in 
itself, it has been greatly complicated by the 
hypothetical opinions which have been ad- 
vanced respecting it. I shall confine myself 
to a few observations, suggested by my own 
experience, of the symptoms produced by 
syphilis, when it attacks these tissues. 

I have already said, that during the symp- 
toms of invasion there geuerally existed 
pains in some, or all, of the limbs. These 
pains are, most probably, seated in the apo- 
neoroses Which cover the muscles, in the 
tendons which connect them with the bones, 
and also in the ligaments which join the 
bones. These pains, which so often pre- 
cede the eruptions, and which generally 
decrease on their appearance, may occur 
alone, or without being followed by any 
eruption, When they do occur, we cannot, 
for the most part, detect any organic alter- 
ation of the tissue which would seem to 
be the seat of them. Of all parts the shoul- 
ders suffer, perhaps, the most, and after 
them the legs, from the knees down. Some- 
times, however, the back or spine is more 
pained than any other part. These pains 
are very similar to rheumatism, and are some- 
times called rheumatic syphilis, or syphi- 
litic rheumatism. They are frequently con- 
sidered the result of mercury, but I think 
this is an error ; 1 believe mercury will never 
produce these pains in a system free from the 
venereal poison, If this be the case, we can 
only consider mercury as the exciting, and 
not the essential cause. These painful affec- 
tions are remarkably increased by cold, and 
in the same proportion diminished by heat. 

Synovial effusion, or effusion into the sy- 
novial capsule of the joints, is an occasional 
event, when the system is contaminated by 
the venereal poison. More than one joint 
may suffer at a time, but the affection is not 
unfrequently limited to one articulation. 
The knee suffers more, perhaps, than any 
other part; I have seen this part quite dis- 
tended by an effusion. These cases are 
often very obstinate ; their diagnosis is also 
difficult, We haveno means of ascertaining 
their nature, unless by the history of the 
case, or by the co-existing symptoms. I 
question much the propriety of considering 
these affections as a specific effect of sy- 
philis. 

Tumours, called nodes, or gummata, fre- 
quently form over the surface of bones, or of 
aponeuroses. These tumours vary very much 
in their seat, in their size, in their consist- 
ence, in their sensibility, and in their conse- 

uences. They may be seated over any of 

bones, or any of the aponeuroses. They 
are most frequently formed over superficial 
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bones, or over strong and superficial apo 

neoroses. Therefore we often find them on 
the legs, on the forearm, on the head. Whe- 
ther seated on a bone or on an aponcorosis, 
it is more than probable that they consist, in 
the first instance, of an effusion of coagula- 
ble matter iuto the cells of the affected part, 
attended by more or less increased vascu- 
larity. In this state they are circumscribed 
inflammatory tumours, more or less painful, 
and more or less tender oy pressure. The 
skin covering these tumours may become 
inflamed, the tamour may proceed to that 
form of softening which constitutes suppu- 
ration ; matter may be formed, and an abscess 
produced, If this abscess be opened, or if 
it open by the progress of disease, a cavity 
is exposed, full of a secretion, more or less 
puriform, more or less gelateniform ; and if 
a probe be introduced into this cavity, asen- 
sation will be communicated that it is pass- 
ing into a more or less pulpy substance 
which lies at the bottom of the cavity. 
When this state has taken place, the ulcer 
formed may remain open for a longer or a 
shorter time. Its surrounding skin may 
become detached from the subjacent parts, 
and be more or less atonic, testified by its ac- 
quiring a leaden, purplish colour. If this 
state has taken place over a bone, it will, in 
all probability, if not controlled, lead to its 
necrosis or exfoliation, or both, and a state 
of disease may be thus induced, which will 
remain without healing for a long period. 

When the tumour formed by an effusion 
over the surface of a bone, or of an aponeo- 
rosis, is more chronic in its nature, it ma 
either remain soft for a very long period, 
and be subsequently absorbed, or it may be- 
come organized, and be formed first into 
cartilage, and subsequently into bone. When 
it has been thus converted into an osseous 
aig it may remain permanent, or for 
life. 

These circumscribed swellings sometimes 
exist in numbers on the same person ; some- 
times two, or more, are found on the same 
bone, as on the front of the tibia, or over the 
cranium ; and sometimes their ends or cir- 
cumferences are so joined to each other, 
that the whole front of the bone will feel as 
if engaged in disease, The pain attendant 
on these affections is sometimes very con- 
siderable. It is of the boring, tense kind ; 
and this pain is almost always most severe 
at night, and ceases, in a great measure, at 
the approach of morning. 

There is another affection of the bones, of 
which I have seen several well-marked ex- 
amples, and which I am disposed to attri- 
bute to the more or léss direct influence of 
the venereal poison. It is characterized by 
a general increased thickness of the bone, 
by a diminution of the medullary canal of 
the long bones, by an increase of the densit 
and of the specific gravity of the bone, an 
by a destruction of the natural arrangement 
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of its cellular tissue. The periosteum, in 
these cases, is much thickened. If the 
disease proceed, spots of the diseased bones 
become softened, or, in other words, carious. 
These spots lead to the formation of ab- 
scesses over the affected bone, and these 
abscesses, after a time, open, and indolent, 
rounded, often fungating, ulcers are the con- 
sequence. There are, perhaps, none of the 
bones of the body which do not, now and 
then, present this form of disease. It occurs, 
however, more frequently in the long bones 
than in the short or flat, but I have seen it in 
both the latter. Indeed, I have seen one 
case where almost every bone in the body 
was affected by it. At first, the specific 
gravity of the bones in this form of disease 
is increased, but subsequently, in conse- 
quence of the osseous tissue becoming cari- 
ous, it is rendered much lighter. 

I have now, Gentlemen, concluded sucha 
summary view of the symptoms of syphilis 
in general, as will enable you to accompany 
me inthe examination which I propose to 
make of the cases of venereal disease which 
you have seen treated. This I shall com- 
mence when we next meet. 


DR. HARRISON’S TREATMENT OF 
SPINAL DEFORMITY. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—Professional opportunities in the 
country and in the metropolis, extending 
through twenty years, have afforded me nu- 
mérous opportuaities of witnessing the suc- 
cessful treatment of disease, the zeal in pro- 
secuting scientific enquiries, and the correct 
diagnostic discrimination, of Dr. Edward 
Harrison. I have particularly had reason 
to concur in this physician’s opinions and 

tice relative to spinal affections. My 
object in thus volunteering my sentiments, 
is simply to correct the misunderstanding 
which has existed, and the misrepresenta- 
tious which have been made, relative to Dr. 
Harrison’s treatment of spinal deformities, 
and particularly with reference to some 
opinions reported in Tne Lancet of Novem- 
ber 14th to have fallen from that enlight- 
ened member of the profession, Sir C. Bell, 
whose authority, however, I oppose, with 
great diflidence and respect. But when the 
successful treatment of such cases as those 
of Sarah Hawkes and Emma Wood, patients 
who had in vain sought relief at the hands 
of others, highly <istinguished in their pro- 
fession, can be referred to, I feel that jus- 
tice ought to be done to Dr. Harrison on this 
subject. Sir Charles Bell is reported to 
have said in Tae Lancet of the 14th of No- 
vember last,—*“ There are persons in London 
who profess to cure diseases of the spine, 
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and who ridicule the regular surgeon for 
not attempting and effecting the cure of 
scrofulous caries of the vertebre. These 
spine doctors cure the disease by raising the 
body and stretching the spine.” If this re- 
ference be to Dr. Harrison, as 1 doubt not it 
is, I must be permitted to assert that Dr. H. 
pursues no such practice. What Sir Charles 
means by “raising the body,” I am unable 
to comprehend; however, he proceeds, 
“« There is a large gap, a vast hiatus, between 
the lower and upper parts of the diseased 
bones, so that anchylosis cannot possibly 
take place between them, although it is to 
that very process that you must look for the 
union of the vertebra, and the mending of 
the diseased spine. Unless, then, the parts 
be kept perfectly at rest, and in apposition, 
how is it possible to expect a cure, knowing 
for a certainty that acure never did take 
place in any of these cases, except through 
the process of anchylosis?” Here follow 
some expressions respecting quackery, &c., 
which I shall not farther notice. Dr. Har- 
rison is at issue with Sir Charles and others 
as to the pathology in most spinal cases. 
While he attributes the seat of the complaint 
generally to the ligaments, they impute it to 
structural mischief, especially in the bodies 
of the vertebra. But Dr. Harrison does 
lay down rules for rest, and the avoidance 
of all irritation, in the scrofulous species of 
this disease. In speaking of Hawkes’s 
case, at page 41, his words are, in allusion 
to the various and useless means which had 
been employed, that they “sometimes ap- 
peared to do good, as quietude to some ex- 
tent was necessarily observed at the same 
time.” The advantages of rest were not 
understood, and it is, therefore, unjust to im- 
ply that this important auxiliary is neglected 
in his practice. Indeed, recumbency makes 
an essential part of it. I state, from personal 
observation, that not only may an establish- 
ed change of form, constituting spinal de- 
formity, exist, without any alteration of 
structure, but that such alteration is always 
capable, in recent cases, of being replaced 
by perfect symmetry, under the several 
local means of treatment recommended by 
Dr. Harrison. At the same time the health, 
whenever it is disturbed, claims due atten- 
tion. Simple deformity (for, when unaccom- 
panied with diseased structure, I will so 
call it) arises from a gradual yielding of the 
vertebrae, induced by weakened muscular 
action, and especially by infirmity of the 
articulating ligaments. This state fre- 
quently originates in the earliest days of 
infancy, from constitutional defects, occa- 
sioned by bad nursing, by residing in heated 
apartments, by a scanty supply of unwhole- 
some food, by excessive labour in manufac- 
turing employments ;* and, in after-life, 

* See Thackrah’s interesting work on arts, 
trades, and professions, as affecting health and lon- 


gevity, pages 87 and 207, 
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TREATMENT OF SPINAL DEFORMITY. 


from constitutional weakness, taking its 
origin from various and extensive sources 
Simple deformity arises, too, from local cir- 
cumstances, from a too passive state of the 
muscles, in multiplied cases, during the 
years of education of young ladies in appa- 
reat health,—uncomplaining of ill health,— 
though for the most part of delicate consti- 
tution, who have been required to keep a 
sitting or a standing posture longer than the 
strength of the parts justified. A young lady 
is said to stoop, to be awry. She stoops, 
and is crooked, because there were not suf- 
ficient changes of posture, not sufficient 
muscular action, to support the spine in 
a rectilinear form, Certain parts conse- 
quently give way, more and more, until a 
disfiguration becomes painfully manifest.* 
The alterations are irequently so gradual, 
that there is a corresponding accommodation 
of the spinal caval. There is no bone dis- 
eased, no bone enlarged, to press unduly 
upon any one point, or to cause immediate 
injury and disturbance. In such instances, 
the most formidable evils are often distant, 
though not the less certain. Numerous are 
the individuals in whom the spine takes a 
stationary curve, and who yet enjoy a con- 
siderable portion of health, the only failing 
being confined te an unusual liability to 
fatigue, the primary invasion upon visceral 
space and visceral functions having been so 
gradual as to make no material inroad upon 
the animal economy beyond the resources 
of relief and accommodation which nature 
commonly displays when her footsteps are 
turned from their natural course. Such cases 
do not, however, exist without one appalling 
exception to the period of safety, and that 
the best and fairest part of the creation is 
destined to experience. The list of female 
victims is by no means small who have lived 
under, to the world, an unknown curvature 
of the spine, the progressive states of which 
have been slow, passive, and free from any 
disturbance of the general health, until the 
io trial of childbirth. The fatal truth 

as then appeared, that the projected verte- 
bre have so encroached upon the space 
within the inferior portion of the pelvis, that 
nature cannot accomplish her purposes. To 
prevent the impending doom, a severe oper- 
ation has been resorted to, though scarcely 
ever leading to the preservation of either 
parent or child. Though the curvature in 
such cases is inward and forward, this kind 
of distortion has been, I know, successfully 


* Gymnastics, by duly exercising the muscles, 
preserve health and prey ent deformity ; and in cases 
such as 1 have just alluded to, may be employed 
with considerable advantages ; but the benefits will 
be limited, for gymnastics can neither wholly make 
straight, nor entirely remove the existing distor- 

ws and irregularities. Their promiscuous use 
must be carefully guarded against, because in scro- 
fulous habits they may produce actual disease, or 
a carious tendency in the vertebral struc- 


removed by Dr. Harrison’s course of treat- 
ment, 

I shall take this opportunity of making 
some allusion to the cases of S. Hawkes 
and Emma Wood, having visited them, 
amongst other patients of Dr. Harrison. 
First, as to 8S. Hawkes, whom I saw walk- 
ing, in the possession of a good figure, and 
in the enjoyment of excellent health, a few 
weeks since. So important do I consider 
this case, that I have sent plates, which will 
show the states of her form at the com- 
mencement of the treatment, and as restored 
by Dr. Harrison; and in order not to tres- 
pass too much upon the liberal and ve 
valuable columns of Tue Lancer, I shall 
restrain my desire to give a detailed narra- 
tive, and extract a few particulars from the 
published account of the tase, which has 
been confirmed to me from the girl’s own 
lips :— 

“ Before S, Hawkes,” says Dr. Harrison, 
“left Dunmow, she was examined by not 
less than forty medical men, some of whom 
went from the metropolis, and from more 
distant places, for the purpose.” Dr. H. 
adds, that she was in London a month before 
he saw her. “In the course of her confine- 
ment she was repeatedly bled in the arm, 
and had setons, issues, blisters, and leeches 
successively applied to different parts of the 
back, but neither they, nor any of the rou- 
tine means usually employed, at all relieved 
the symptoms, or retarded the progress of 
the complaint. She accounts for the origin 
of this distortion from the circumstance of 
having received a blow on the neck from 
the fist of another person, of so violenta 
description as to drive her over a form, when 
she fell down in a fainting fit. On recover- 
ing her senses, and attempting to eat her 
dinner, she was alarmed at finding a diffi- 
culty in swallowing, and at perceiving an 
unusual lump in her throat, both of which 
still remained. In the front the lump was 
very conspicuous, and nearly of the size of 
a pullet’s egg, cut in two, lengthwise. The 
posterior surface was uneven; but there 
was a particular indentation in the lower 
part. The cervical vertebra were huddled 
together, forming an irregulartumour, By 
these sublaxations, or misplacements, the 
chin was pushed over to the left, and made 
to rest continually upon the chest. In little 
more than a week after the violence alluded 
to, five or six fits were experienced. Soon 
after the first she had cold and hot pains in 
the loins, and lameness in the right hip. 
These continuing to increase, she was com- 
pelled, after several ineffectual struggles, to 
confine herself to bed, that is to say, on Au- 
gust 28, 1828, and never since that period 
had she been able to rise. About five weeks 
after she was thus confined, she experienced 
a peculiar and indescribable sound in her 
back and head, resembling the cracking of 
the fingers, or the snapping of astick, the 
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report being distinctly perceptible in the 
room below that which she occupied.’ 
* She was subsequently attacked with fre- 
quent spasms in the face, eyes, and right 
hand, but most of all in the mouth ; the chin 
being now drawn down upon the sternum, 
where it remained fixed for fifteen weeks 
and three days. During this most distress- 
ing period she lay speechless, with her 
mouth continually open, excepting when 
forcibly closed with a bandage. It at last 
suddenly and spontaneously shut, and in 
the course of an hour she was able to speak 
a few words. This attack was scarcely 
over, before the body, and after it the limbs, 
began to bend backwards, but there was no 
return of the fits, cramps, or spasms. Her 
deformity continuing, however, to increase, 
attained its present magnitude, which, in 
fact, it acquired within the first three 
months.” 

On the 15th of Nov., 1831, Dr. H. com- 
menced his treatment, and upon fully ex- 
amining the case he says, “ 1 found great 
irregularities in all the cervical vertebre. 
One of the lower was driven forward, hav- 
ing an evident hollow behind. These dis- 
coveries being made, I resolved upon stretch- 
ing the neck, hoping by this measure to 
replace all the vertebra,and success justified 
my most sanguine expectations, the experi- 
ment leading to the immediate restoration 
of the natural state and appearance of the 
neck,” 

“ Nov. 24th. Sarah Hawkes was this 
morning carried from her bed, where she 
had lain, without removal, curved in her 
body and limbs, as described, for more than 
three years, and soon after the removal she 
threaded a needle with her right hand. 

“ 27th. The tumour of the cervical verte- 
bre on the outside is entirely reduced, and 
the neck sensibly elongated. She now swal- 
lows with ease, and says that the lump 
which she had felt in her throat from the 
time of receiving the blow, has quite sub- 
sided since the extension of the neck yester- 
day, the 26th. 

“ 30th. Has eaten two boiled eggs, and 
bread and butter several times, with great 
pleasure.” 

“ Feb. 12th, 1832. The slight remaining 
curvature is confined to the three dorsal 
vertebrae, which were formerly the most 
distorted.” This appears to have been one 
of those cases which Mr. Pott considered to 
be of rare occurrence. The words of this 
great surgeon are, “ That although it had 
sometimes happened that a blow, or a 
strain, had the appearance of the cause, yet 
it much more frequently happened that no 
such cause was assignable.” At the time 
Sir Charles Bell made the observation to 
which I have referred, he also remarked, 
“ There have been in the hospital some me- 
lancholy cases of sudden death resulting 
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from fracture of the spine, and a giving way 
of the upper vertebra.” 

Hippocrates,* Galen,t and Celsus} have 
written in support of the existence of lux- 
ations of the vertebra from violence, and of 
the employment of mechanical means for 
their cure. 

1 now leave to the unprejudiced to prose- 
cute a further knowledge of Dr. Harrison’s 
account of this interesting case, (published 
by J. Robins, Bride-court, Fieet-street,) 
limiting myself to one further quotation :— 

“ A few days after the commencement of 
the treatment,a medical gentleman, who had 
paid the patient considerable attention, both 
at Dunmow and in London, expressed him- 
self in the following laconic style :—‘ You 
may succeed in extricating the arms and 
bringing down the feet, but no alteration can 
be made in the back, for that is out of your 
power, as the vertebra are united together. 
They are consolidated and anchylosed, from 
one end of the spinal column to the other.’ 
To this speech, delivered with unusual 
energy and animation, I calmly ey | 
* You have addressed me in the language 
London; 1 know it to be the universal opi- 
nion here, that the vertebra are, in such 
unhappy instances, firmly joined by a bony 
union, and cannot be separated. In a few 
days I shall have her turned upon her face, 
in order to examine the back. I shall then 
be able to form a better judgment of her 
situation, and adopt my plan of cure with 
more chance of effect.’ Our next interview 
was truly clinical. On my entering the 
girl’s room he rushed forward, and seizing 
my hand before a considerable number of 
persons, uttered the following exclamation : 
—‘ The improvement is remarkable ; it is 
astonishing ; it is really miraculous.’” 

Emma Wood, who is still undertreatment, 
has suffered from a spinal complaint for the 
last sixteen years, and during that time she 
had been an inmate of three metropolitan 
hospitals, and two provincial ones, besides 
having been under the care of numerous 
practitioners of high character and great 
experience. The disfiguration in this case, 
though widely different, was nearly as 
hideous as the former, embracing all the dor- 
sal and lumbar vertebra, with a rigid state 
of all the joints of the upper and lower ex- 
tremities. This patient resides at No. 14, 
Gough-square, Fleet-street, where she may 
be seen, with a cast of her figure, which was 
taken immediately before Dr. Harrison’s 
mode of practice was carried into execu- 
tion. 


De 

+ In several parts is writings. 

i Lib. viii. cap. xiv. De Spina Luxata. “ Nam, 
quod Hippocrates dixit, vertebra in exteri par- 
tem prolapsa, um hominem um esse, 
et EXTENDENDUM, tum calce aliquem super ipsum 
debere consistere, et intus impellere: in his acci- 

i est, que PAULULUM EXCESSERUNT; non in 


piendum 
his, que TOTO Loco mote sunt. 
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TREATMENT OF SARAH HAWKES’ CASE. 


Both these patients have been visited, 
among many others, by an eminent Parisian 
artist, who was sent by the King of the 
French into this country to take casts of cer- 
tain figures both in Westminster Abbey and 
in the British Museum. Upon comparing 
the two individuals with the casts of their 
deformities, he said, * We have nothing like 
them in France, or in any other part of the 
Continent with which I am acquainted.” 
He took home with him two sets of the mo- 
dels of S. H. and E, W., one to be exhibited 
in the Royal Museum, and the other to be 
given to Dr. Brurier, of whose maguificent* 
Orthopedic Institution Dr. Elliotson speaks 
in high terms, in Tue Lancet of Oct. 21st, 
1835. 

I may further remark, that elongation is 
very generally practised in France, and in 
the Maisons de Santé, by the following gen- 
tlemen :—Mr. Heine, Mr. Milli, Mr. Venel, 
My. D’Ivernois, Mr. Pravar, Mr. J. Delpech, 

. C, A. Maisonabe, and Mr. Martin, Xc. 
IfSir Charles Bell did not intend to refer to 
the practice of Dr. Harrison in his late cli- 
nical strictures, I beg him to accept my apo- 
logy. Ido not believe that it was his pur- 


pose to act with prejudice towards the inte- 
rests and opinions of others, in making the 
statements which I have quoted, but the 
general inference must be, that such prac- 
titioners as the learned knight referred to, 
pursue an indiscriminate practice of elonga- 
tion and stretching in cases of spinal defor- 


mity. With regard to Dr. Harrison, I 
speak only in the language of justice to his 
merit, and from the impulse of purely dis- 
interested friendship. This gentleman’s 
practice in affections of the vertebral column 
is distinguished by its “cures.” Several 
cases are now before the public, in which 
health and perfect symmetry of form have 
resulted from his treatment, though again 
and again unsuccessfally treated by others, 
towards whom, however, I entertain the 
highest respect, and whose attainments and 
station in the profession command general 
esteem. I am, Sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, 


Cuares WincG, Surgeon. 
22, Aberdeen-place, Maida-Hill. 


P.S. I believe that I am correct in assert- 
ing, that Sir Charles Bell has given his 
countenance to manipulations in spinal 
cases, and has recommended patients to a 
near friend of his, upon whom operations of 
that nature constituted the principal part of 
the treatment. 


* This establishment, delightfully situated, 
formerly a royal palace. _ 
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[We take the liberty of subjoining to the 
communication of Mr. Wing, a condensed 
account of the treatment of this case, as we 
find it recorded in the document published 
by Dr. Harrison. The simplicity of the 
remedial means, and the completeness of 
the cure, are alike remarkable.—Ep, L.]} 

Nov. 15, 1831.—To-day I commenced the 
treatment, by thrusting folds of soft linen 
between the knees and ankles, in order to 
separate them from each other. Next day 
I could stir the arm a little. 

19th. The limbs being considerably parted, 
IT removed the arm from its long imprison- 
ment; but so great was the pain, that she 
urgently desired to have it replaced. Having 
disengaged the arm, I directed my attention 
to the back. Upon turning her over, I 
found great irregularities in all the cervical 
vertebra, One of the lower was driven 
forward, leaving a hollow behind. I re- 
solved upen stretching the neck, hoping 
thus to replace all the vertebrae; success 
justified my expectations; the experiment 
immediately restored the natural state and 
appearance of the neck. Frictions, from 
the first, were almost continually applied to 
the arm and scapula, in which parts the 
power of motion was rapidly increased ; and 
on the 22nd the arm was restored to perfect 
liberty, and she can move it in every 
direction. 

24th. She was this morning carried from 
her bed, and threaded a needle with her 
right hand. 

27th. Turned on her face for the three 
last days, when the cervical vertebrae were 
well rubbed, remaining in this posture for 
six or eight minutes, the first time, and 
bearing the change better upon every repe- 
tition. The tumour of the cervical vertebra 
on the outside is entirely reduced, and the 
neck sensibly elongated. She now swallows 
with ease, and says that the lump which 
she felt in her throat, from the time of 
receiving the blow, has quite subsided 
since the extension of her neck yesterday, 
the 26th. 

29th. A shield was on this forenoon 
placed on the back, and confined in situ 
by means of a pair of stays. The unsightly 
hollow of the back was filled up (almost 
entirely) with linen and tow. She wore 
the shield till I removed it on the morning 
of the 30th. The hollow of the back is 
already diminished, and the front of the 
body is straighter. (The shield is a piece of 
thin deal, glued to leather on the inside, 
and stuffed with soft materials; it is con- 
structed of various forms and sizes, to suit 
every species of deformity. In the present 
instance it was twelve inches long, and 
seven broad, of a long oval figure, extend- 
ing from the nape of the neck, and resting 
on the nates. Several longitudinal incisions 
were made through the wood on each side, 
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the better to adapt it to the shape of the 
back and sides. The shield being firmly 
secured by a pair of strong stays, the 
patient was turned and replaced, as well as 
possible, upon her back.) The longissimus 
dorsi and sacro-lumbalis of the left are 
driven sideways by the curved spine, and 
considerably raised, especially in the loins ; 
but there is so much tenderness over the 
back in general, that the slightest touch 
gives considerable pain. 

Dee. 8th. In every respect much better. 
Moves freely every large joint of the lower 
extremities. Right arm and band quite 
well, and the protuberance in the left side 
of the belly nearly gone. The hollowness 
in the loins much lessened, the muscular 
enlargement on the left of the spine almost 
gone. Tenderness of the back nearly sub- 
sided; can now have it smartly rubbed 
with pleasure. Much improved in appear- 
ance, and sleeps well. 

20th. The only tenderness remaining is 
over the eighth dorsal vertebra, where the 
seton was placed. This was kept open 
seven weeks and then dried up, without 
having afforded any relief. 

Feb. 12th. Health excellent. The feet 
have, to all appearance, regained sufficient 
strength to sustain the body. / 

May Sth. Of late no perceptible differ- 
ence in the strength or activity of her 
limbs. Attention has, therefore, been chiefly 
directed to the three inferior dorsal ver- 
tebre. Two have, for some time, been 
wholly replaced ; but the middle one, (which 
formed the top of the preternatural arch) 
having still resisted the means employed, 
and continued a little out of the line, a 
small piece of wood, grooved in such a 
manner as to prevent it from slipping, was 
placed on the right side of the spinous 
process, in opposition to and close con- 
nexion with it. Thus secured, the vertebra 
was compelled to enter the column, and 
was restored to its natural situation, On 
removing the apparatus it was found un- 
disturbed, but slipped back again imme- 
diately. In order, therefore, to confine it 
more effectually, a smaller shield, made of 
the same materials, was placed upon the 
most obstinate vertebrae, and firmly bound 
there by an elastic woollen belt, which kept 
it tight and firm at all times. Under this 
treatment the recession daily became less, 

and the replacement easier; rectification 
proceeding until the bone resumed its pro- 
per and permanent place in the spinal 
column. 

July 24th. Since last report the vertebra 
have remained stationary. Excellent health. 
Has walked for a few minutes in her room 
six different times, at intervals of a week. 

Nov. 29th. Is now perfect in figure and 
health, and walks about her room, without 
inconvenience, at short intervals, 


THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, October 22, 1836. 


Ir will be recollected that, in the month 
of August last, Mr. Wak brought under 
the notice of the House of Commons, in 
consequence of information which he had 
received from one of the Overseers of the 
village of Harpenden, in the county of 
Hertford, the case of a poor woman, naméd 
Howe, who had died under the influence of 
small-pox in its malignant form, Two accu- 
sations were contained in the statement of 
the Overseer, and repeated in the House of 
Commons ;—First, That the woman had not 
received efficient medical attendance during 
her illness ; and, secondly, That the reliev- 
ing officer refused to grant the husband an 
order for a coftin for the burial of the body. 
There was, indeed, a third charge made, 
namely, that the Overseers having incurred 
the costs of the funeral, the expenses of that 
ceremony were disallowed by the Board of 
Guardians. 

At the time that this statement was made 
in the House, Lord Joun Russe. promised 
that the accusation should become the 
special subject of an enquiry. The pledge 
of his Lordship has been redeemed. The 
medical officer of that part of the Union 
has been called before the Commissioners 
at Somerset House, and examined, and in 
that examination exposed to self-crimina- 
tion, and peremptorily dismissed from his 
ofice ; that dismissal, be it observed, ren- 
dering him, under the provision of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, for ever incapable of 
holding any other office under that statute, 
in the St. Alban’s Union, 

Mark this, ye Medical Practitioners of 
England, who consented to degrade your- 
selves and your profession by entering into 
a slavish bondage with Poor Law Commis- 
sioners and Boards of Guardians! What 
a@ prospect is now opened to view, of 
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the newly-constituted Poor Law Unions! 
The Commissioners, like so many SnyLocks, 
tell them that they insist upon having the 
FULFILMENT OF THEIR BOND. The pound of 
flesh will be demanded, though the result 
be the sacrifice of the life of the practitioner. 
In this respect, far be it from us to complain 
of the conduct of the Commississioners. We 
do not blame them for requiring that the 
surgeons who have undertaken the treat- 
ment of the sick poor should be compelled 
to discharge their duty faithfully and effi- 
ciently; on the contrary, we highley ap- 
pland their resolution. But, at the same 
time, we must tell them that the terms of 
their contracts are of a shameless and most 
disgraceful character. From the evidence 
of the medical officer in the case before us, 
it appeared that the contractor had to attend 
between forty and fifty patients a day, lying 
scattered over an extensive district ; and yet, 
in all probability, his salary did not amount 
to one hundred pounds per annum! The 
conditions, however, on which the contract 
was held, have not transpired in the report of 
the investigation which has been published, 
but we shall forthwith make some enquiries 
ov this point, and examine the subject at 
length in the next Lancet. This is one of 
the cases which must be brought before a 
Committee of the House of Commons in the 
next Session of Parliament, when it is just 
possible that the Poor Law Commissioners 
may learn that there are some circumstances 
connected with the case, which yet require 
investigation. 

Ir the hireling conductors of the “ Medical 
Gazette” had not been the veriest misan- 
thropes whom envy and ignorance evei 
engendered, assuredly they would not have 
pursued, with an unrelenting spirit of perse- 
cution, the medical students who annually 
visit our hospitals and medical schools, in 
the hope of being instructed in the principles 
of the science of medicine. Why should 
these young gentlemen, who have already 
passed several of the most useful years of 


their lives in acquiring a knowledge of the 
elementary duties of their profession,—why, 
we ask, should they be represented by the 
hireling conductors of the “Gazette” as 
“ Novices, VERY GREEN AND FRESH FROM THE 
country,”’—thus holding them up to ridi- 
cule, thus exhibiting them to the lecturers, 
as individuals who, from their inexperience 
and general want of information, are fit 
objects for RopBeRY,—are the proper subjects 
for insult, contempt, and scorn? 

It is reported that these hireling libellers 
are themselves Lecturers in two of our 
medical schools,—one addressing empty 
benches at St. George’s, and the other 
making periodical exhibitions of his inanity 
in the unfortunate concern in Aldersgate- 
street. If these lecturers had better classes, 
— if the students, by the avoidance of their 
trashy discourses, did not prove that they 
are not “ novices, very fresh and green from 
the country,” it is just possible that a more 
kindly feeling might be displayed towards 
them by the hirelings, and that the students 
might be subjected to fewer insults in the 
Charity Journal. If the calumniators had 
merely indulged in vulgar ribaldry, the 
thing might have been borne with patience, 
and without comment, But when it is re- 
membered that the “Gazette” is indebted 
for its origin to a subscription which was 
raised among the HOSPITAL SURGEONS, and 
the LECTURERS CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
HOSPITAL SCHOOLS, and when it is further re- 
membered that the hirelings who conduct 
that wretched work still act under the 
authority and direction of their old masters,— 
the motives which influence them cannot 
by any means be considered as mysterious, 
The journal, in fact, was set in motion with 
the concealed object of perpetuating the 
abuses in our hospitals, and, necessarily, of 
coercing the students—the young gentlemen 
whom they still represent as “ Novices, VERY 
FRESH AND GREEN FROM THE COUNTRY—” intoa 
quiet submission to all the indignities, 
insults, and extortions, of which they had so 
long been made the subjects in the old 
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establishments. Accordingly, that worth- 
less and disgraceful publication has ever, 
either passively or actively, taken part 
against the students, No incompetent lecturer 
ever was exposed, no extortion ever was 
condemned, no neglect shown by a medical 
officer was ever reprobated, no gross personal 
assault on a student (as at Guy's Hospiial) 
by a lecturer, has ever been made the subject 
of one word of censure, by the spiritless and 
debased hirelings of the “Gazette.” On 
the contrary, the venom of their slander has 


continually been squirted—with childish 


efforts, to be sure—against every medical 
officer, lecturer, and writer, who has con- 
sidered it to be his duty to hold out the right 
hand of fellowshipto the pupils, and offer to 
them lessons of useful admonition, in the 
hope of aiding the efforts which they had to 
make on the rugged road which leads to the 
temple of knowledge. When Dr, ELtiotson 
advocated the claims of the students, and 
the principles of medical reform, at St. 
Thomas's Hospital, he was an object of hatred 
with the hirelings of the “Gazette.” When 
Mr. Warpror and Mr. Lawrence, in 1826, 
endeavoured to destroy the monopoly of the 
hospitals, to throw open new institutions 
for the reception of pupils, and to render 
the county hospitals subservient to the 
purposes of economy as well as to the 
elevated purposes of medical research in 
which students are engaged, the characters 
of those gentlemen were made the themes 
of habitual low-minded, malignant slander 
by the hirelings of the “Gazette.” Again, 
when Mr. Liston, in 1835, generously coun- 
tenanced the proceedings of the students at 
a public meeting, where, by a prudent and 
manly course of conduct, they were endea- 
vouring to rescue one of their body from 
undeserved obloquy and disgrace, that gen- 
tleman at once became an object of vitu- 
peration with the same hirelings. Even 
now they cannot conceal their malice 
against Mr. Liston, although his only offence 
was that of attending that meeting, which 
consisted of more than one thousand stu- 


dents—one thousand of those gentlemen 
whom the hirelings of the “ Gazette” stig- 
matize as “ novices who are very fresh 
“ and green from the country.” In farther 
pursuance of these amiable purposes, the 
London University has always been made 
the object of puerile attack by the truly im- 
potent hirelings; and when the proposal 
was first issued for founding a hospital at 
the University, both the hirelings and their 
masters broke out into an open phrenzy of 
opposition against the Institution, These 
impostors had just brains enough to perceive 
that the success of the new medical school 
of that establishment, secured, as it neces- 
sarily promised to be, by the talents of the 
teachers, and the creation of an efficient 
hospitalestablishment, would atfirst weaken, 
and ultimately destroy, the monopoly which 
had been so long enjoyed by the old 
“recognized” hospitals. The system of 
concours, introduced into the new hospital, 
for the office of house-surgeon, the non- 
disseverment of the medical and surgical 
practice, and the prudent and generous re- 
striction of the charge for attendance, to an 
amount which was merely adequate to sus- 
tain the patients’ fund of the Institution, 
(a sacrifice voluntarily made by medical 
officers for the benefit of the medical stu- 
dents,) the success of an institution, we say, 
thus organized, and already signally tri- 
umphant in usefulness as well as in reputa- 
tion, furnishes another source of inextin- 
guishable hatred to the tortured minds and 
feelings of the hirelings, and their hard 
task-masters, If the students had, in reality, 
been “ novices, very fresh and green from 
“the country,” they would have shunned 
the recommendation of Mr. Lawrence in 
favour of small hospitals. They would have 
paid between fifty and sixty guineas for the 
opportunity of attending, in perpetuity, the 
medical practice of Guy’s, St. George’s, the 
Middlesex, and other such establishments, 
instead of purchasing a more important 
right at the University hospital for half that 
sum. They would have favoured the old 
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corrupt establishments, where the pupils are 
systematically abused, and sometimes per- 
sonally assaulted, instead of belonging to 
the new University hospital, where the 
claims of merit were first recognized, where 
the industry and talent of the youthful at- 
tendants was first rewarded, by the intro- 
duction of the just and emulative system of 
concours. 

We may conclude this brief notice, by an- 
nouncing, for the additional gratification of 
the implacable enemies of the Concours 
Hospirat, that the entries of students to that 
institution, already exceed, by more than one- 
third, those which had been made there up to 
asimilar date in the last year. After all, one 
can scarcely reflect on the present deplor- 
able condition of the monopolists and their 
hirelings, without being moved by feelings 
of pity. Let others be admonished by their 
fate. 


AN announcement will be found in the 
advertising columns of this week’s Lancer, 
of a public dinner of medical practitioners, 


to be held at the Bridge-House Hotel, South- 
wark, on Thursday next, the 27th inst. 
Sincerely do we desire that the dinner may 
be respectably and numerously attended, as 
we learn from the advertisement that it is 
the object of the Committee to institute an 
association of general practitioners, for their 
mutual protection against the assaults of 
Poor Law Commissioners, Boards of Guar- 
dians, and all other enemies. 

The period selected is favourable to the 
success of this useful scheme ; but the ar- 
rangements require to be considered and 
weighed with the most deliberate attention, 
otherwise another will be added to the 
failures which several proposals of a similar 
kind have already experienced. As the 
Provincial Medical Association, under the 
auspices of a little knot of M.D.’s, and such 
truly insignificant personages as Mr. Some- 
THine Crosse, of Norwich, has already de- 
clined to a degree which indicates that its 
complete fall cannot be protracted to a dis- 
tant period, the present opportunity ought 


to be seized for forming the vast body of 
surgeons of England, in general practice, 
into a Society, which might be styled the 
“ Britisn Mepicar Association,” Already 
has it been proved that a migratory medical 
association cannot be sustained, because the 
costs and inconveniences which necessarily 
arise out of the annual alterations in the 
places of meeting, are not counterbalanced 
by any recognisable advantages. Thé ag- 
gregate meetings of a general medical asso- 
ciation of the practitioners of this kingdom, 
ought, undoubtedly, to be held in London, 
where the attendance, from the number of 
practitioners residing within a distance of 
fifty miles from St. Paul’s, would secure the 
attendance of an assembly always four times 
as numerous as would be found in any other 
part of England. It cought also to be borne 
in mind, that a visit to the metropolis to 
attend an annual meeting of the association, 
might be made subservient to many other 
purposes, London being the great centre of 
every important movement and transaction 
in the empire. Several of the earliest 
supporters of the Provincial Association, 
have already acknowledged that their un- 
dertaking cannot possibly succeed, and 
express a most anxious desire that a new 
medical body may be constituted, the me- 
tropolis being made the theatre of its 
annual proceedings. Unless the practitioners 
of London heartily concur in any scheme 
which may be proposed for forming a 
general medical association of the surgeons 
throughout England, thoroughly are we 
convinced, both from observation and re- 
flection, that it never can prove successful, 
If any plan should be devised by the gentle- 
men Who attend the dinner on Thursday 
next, we would entreat of them not to adopt 
it hastily. Although the arrangements 
may appear sufficiently feasible on paper, 
yet, when the attempt is made to carry 
them into actuel operation, the whole of the 
machinery may fall to pieces, from the ab- 
sence of a judicious adaptation of its 
several parts. The failure of the Provincial 
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Medical and Surgical Association, offers a 
warning to the new projectors. Above all, 
we advise the committee to exclude from 
their councils all such simpletons as the 
meddling prig who figures as a Pure in the 
Norwich Hospital. Surgeons in general 
practice will seldom discover a sincere 
friend in the ranks either of the Dubs or the 
Pures ; and we would strongly intimate to 
them, that unless they are faithful to them- 
selves and their own interests, they will 
experience in their new undertaking, ano- 
ther instrument of painful discomfiture. 


Tue English practitioners in medicine 
who attended Madame Mattsran DE BERIOT 
at Manchester, are even more silent with 
regard to the cause of that lady’s death, 
than has been the foreign physician, Dr. 
Betivomint. Why is Dr. Barpsiey mute? 
Only one rational answer can be given to 
that question. The doctor has no informa- 
tion to communicate, except a confession of 
his own ignorance of the nature of the 
disease with which the unfortunate patient 
was afflicted. 

There was another practitioner, whose 
aid was required after Dr. Bettvomrnt had 
taken charge of the patient. We allude to 
Mr. Lewis. Why is that gentleman silent? 
He is in every respect a capable practitioner, 
and, like Dr. BarpsLey, a man of repute in 
his profession. What can be said for the 
character of our profession, when it is 
known that three or four English physicians 
and surgeons attended a lady, in the events 
of whose life the public took a deep interest, 
the cause of whose death is still left by 
those very practitioners an affair of doubt 
and conjecture. If those practitioners have 
nothing to reveal, let them make a confession 
to that effect. If, on the other hand, they 


know aught which can at all satisfy the 
just curiosity of the public, in the name of 
candour let them exhibit by their disclosures 
that manly freedom which best becomes 
the character of the members of a high- 


minded profession. 


Tue Council of the College of Surgeons 
have just made a display of their virtuous 
indignation, and their dislike of hospital 
jobbing and misgovernment, by excluding 
the “ Charing-Cross Hospital ” from the list 
of those establishments, the “certificates” of 
the officers of which are received from stu- 
dents, as entitling them to be admitted to an 
examination for the diploma. What a mon- 
strous absurdity, not to say mockery, is this 
simulation of a love of justice? The Council 
will not receive testimonials of attendance 
on the practice of the “ Charing-Cross Hos- 
pital!’”’ Oh, the impostors! The hospital, 
it is well understood, is without a pupil. 
There is not a customer for the diploma in the 
mock charity ! 


In an able letter which was published in 
the Manchester Times, of Saturday, Oct, 8, 
from the pen of Mr. Josepu A. Smit, sur- 
geon, of Manchester, it is stated, that in a 
locality containing 250,000 souls, no fewer 
than 40,151 received medical aid gratui- 
tously in the workhouses, infirmaries, and 
other medical institutions. The names of 
21,349 of this number were admitted into the 
books of the Royal Infirmary. These insti- 
tutions, as we long ago insisted, operate as so 
many public nuisances. Mr. Smita is not 
only rendering a service to his townsmen, 
but to the members of his profession and the 
public, by exposing such abuses as are de- 
scribed in his letter. 


= 


LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR OF “ CARBONIC 
ACID GAS IN THE DISEASES OF TROPICAL 
CLIMATES,” 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer, 


Sir :—I have always understood that one 
necessary qualification in a writer, who 
pretends to correct the faults of others, is, 
that he should be faultiess himself. The 
contrary, however, appears to be the case 
with the reviewers of my work, on the 
Diseases of Tropical Climates, for an error 
has been made, in copying a sentence into 
the pages of Tue Lancet, which makes 
nonsense of the whole passage. 

By turning to the work itself, you will 


find that my words are—“ the balance in 
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favour of the latter despised and calumni- 
ated country ;” and not “ city,” as the review 
gives it.* I rely, therefore, on your justice 
for a speedy insertion of this correction, the 
more necessary in consequence of the pas- 
sage referred to having been given by you, 
« asa sample of the writing,” for the reader 
would, after such a remark, naturally sup- 
pose that the error was mine, and not the 
transcriber’s of the sentence. 

As to the insinuation, about my work 
being a curious specimen of the art of 
pamphlet-making, I would beg leave to 
observe, it is altogether improbable that an 
individual would have been at the trouble 
and expense ‘of visiting a distant country, 
or that he would have remained there 
nearly two years, without prospect of re- 
muneration, for no other purpose than that 
of publishing a book on his return, for had 
the pleasure, or the vanity, of seeing my 
name in print been my sole object, the 
materials for such a work might have been 
collected more easily, and at a less cost, 
in the library of that college of which I am 
an humble member. It is, also, equally 
improbable that the minister of any govern- 
ment would assign a ward, in the principal 
hospital under his jurisdiction, to a stranger 
and a foreigner, for the purpose of making 
clinical experiments, unless good evidence 
had been afforded that his object was 
likely to be beneficial either to the pro- 
fession, or to the public; nor, on the other 
hand, would the supreme board of medicine, 
to whom my application was referred, have 
approved of the prayer of the petition, had 
I not{been able to produce, what was con- 
sidered by them, satisfactory evidence of 
the efficacy of the medicine about to be em- 
ployed. 

I have only now to add, that it is to me, 
and must be, also, to the rest of the pro- 
fession, a matter of perfect indifference what 
are the opinions of a writer, who, it appears, 
has neither given the plan of treatment 
which I advocate a single trial, nor taken 
the pains to analyse the work under review, 
so as to enable his readers to judge of the 
correctness of the conclusion at which he 
has arrived. 

Trusting to your sense of right and justice 
for the insertion of this letter into your 
widely-circulating periodical, in order that 
my answer may pass in the same channel as 
the strictures referred to, I am, Mr. Editor, 


your very obedient, humble servant, 


J. Parkin. 


* We beg to apologize for this uninten- 
tional error, and imagine that in transcribing, 
the word “ latter” was supposed to refer to 
London, mentioned just above.—Ep, L, 


NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL. 


INJURY OF THE HEAD, 
(Concluded from page 144.) 


On the 19th, Mr. Liston proceeded to use 
the trephine. The anterior part of the head 
having been shaved, he made a V-shaped 
incision, including the opeuing already ex- 
isting, the apex of the flap being towards 
the nose. The flap being dissected back, a 
fissure was discovered, about an inch in 
length, extending from the original opening 
towards the apex of the flap. The fissure 
was filled up with membrane, except at one 
point, where an opening existed, with some 
little depression of bone. A small trephine 
was then applied on one side of the fissure, 
near the opening, and a piece of bone re- 
moved. An angular piece of the inner table 
was found projecting much inwards. On 
the opposite side of the fissure was observed 
a similar depression of the inner table, which 
was also removed by the trephine. No more 
depressed portions of the bone were detect- 
ed. The flap was then laid down, and re- 
tained on each side by sutures, the apex 
being left free. Lint, dipped in cold water, 
was applied over the wound, and he was or- 
dered to be placed in bed, with the head 
elevated, and to be kept quiet. Water- 
dressing to be applied every quarter of an 
hour, until all oozing of blood has ceased. 

Seven hours after the operation, the blood 
ceased to ooze. Two stripes of isinglass 
plaister were then applied on each side the 
flap, leaving the apex free, to allow of the 
ready escape of pus, &c. The stitches were 
removed, and warm water was applied to the 
points which were uncovered by the plaister. 

9 o’clock, p.m. Has had some pain in the 
head; pulse 101; skin rather hot and dry; 
feels disposed to sleep. To have a saline 
purgative, with tartarized antimony, and 
muriate of morphia, every four hours. 

20. Slept well until late this morning, 
when he became rather restless,and vomited 
several times. No painin the head; tongue 
dry ; pulse 103, small; bowels not open. To 
discontinue the antimopial medicine, and to 
have a purgative enema. Considers the 
sickness nothing more than he has been ac- 
cnstomed to.— Vespere. Bowels freely moved 
by the injection; the sickness has ceased ; 
pulse 120, fuller; skin moist; no pain in 
the head; tongue cleaner; low diet; he 
left the hospital well on the 4th of October. 

In lecturing on this case, Mr. Liston ob- 
served, that the operation of trepanning 
was now very seldom employed. When it 
was had recourse to, it was generally for the 
purpose of relieving urgent symptoms ; more 
rarely for the prevention of bad conse- 
quences, as in this case. Here the operation 
was performed in order to give free exit to 
the matter which had, or might have, col- 
lected, and produced pressure, Sometimes 
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the internal table was splintered to a great 
extent, with little corresponding injury on 
the external table of the bone. In this case, 
a portion of the internal plate had been 


HAHNEMANNISM.—CORRESPONDENTS. 


DEATH OF SIR W. KNIGHTON, 
Bart. M.D. 
We have to announce the death of Sir 


William Knighton, who died on Tuesday, 


partly broken and partly bent, aod was! ipo 11th instant, from a disease of the 


pressing down upon the dura mater. The 
readiest mode of operating in this case 
seemed by making a triangular flap. The 
flap was not to be cut away, as recommended 
by Mr. Port, but should be turned up, as in 
this case. The periosteum should not be 
stripped to any extent. The only instru- 
ments required iu the operation were a scal- 
pel and a trephine. It was necessary to 
watch the patient after such an operation, 
and to adopt antiphlogistic treatment, 
equally as before, if symptoms demanded it. 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


At the last hour we find ourselves with- 
out space for the report of last Monday’s 
proceedings, of which we must simply say, 
this week, that on the adjourned debate on 
Hahnemannism, Dr. Civrrersuck, Dr. 
Gerorce Rees, Mr. Ciirron, and Mr. Crisp, 
opposed the doctrine. Dr. Jounson repu- 
diated the article in a medical periodical 
which Mr. Headland had last Monday called 
stupid and silly, and said that it wasanother, 
copied into that journal, which he (Dr. J.) 
had claimed. Mr. Denpy said he was ex- 

imenting with homeeopathic medicines ; 
teas instance they had succeeded. Mr. 
Heapianp and Dr. L, Stewart thought the 
Society ought to investigate the whole sub- 
ject carefully. Dr. Jouxson strongly op- 
posed the doctrine. Mr. Kinepon cautiously 
advocated it. Dr. Uwins believed it would 
one day be an universal creed. The Pre- 
sident (Dr. Wuirixnc) condemned it. A 
resolution to the effect that homocepathy was 
valueless, was proposed, but waived by 
mutual conseut, the subject nut to be 
re-discussed in the Society. 


Most gross and unprovoked assaults were 
committed on Thursday last, by the beadles, 
armed with staves, at Apothecaries’ Hall, 
on some of the numerous students who at- 
tended at that place to be entered on the 
“Register.” One of the gentlemen was 
afterwards also cast into the street, like a 
dog, by a party of workmen in the pay of 
the ipful company. The details shall 
be given in the next Lancet. Nothing, in- 
deed, can be more discourteous and insulting 
than the conduct which is commonly shown 
by the functionaries of the Blackfriars’ 
establishment to medical students, whenever 
the latter have occasion to attead on matters 
of business at Apothecaries’ Hall. 


Errata. In Dr. Sigmond’s Lecture I, p. 124, 
col. 2, line 51, for Paurres read Parrus — 
Page 122, line 39, for alternate read ultimate. 


heart. The biography of this extraordinary 
individual will form one of the most in- 
teresting documents of the present age. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our report of the first meeting of the 


Westminster Medical Society must appear 
next week. 


We would willingly accede to the wish 

of Mr. J. EF. Marson, but the circumstances 

of the controversy require us to decline any 

further explanations on the subject, unless 

they come from the principals themselves. 

Mr. M. must see the propriety of this deter- 

mination. 

Perhaps we may be able to advertise the 
“ Third G. M, Festival” next week. 

W.. M. B. Similar sentiments have been 
expressed repeatedly in our pages, but the 
present is not a good moment for urging a 
remedy for the grievance. A new system 
of medical government will ——— 
be attended by a reformation of the lamen- 
table evil. 

We have been requested to withhold, for 
the present, the publication of “ An exami- 
nation in Latin of a student at A. H.” 

An Enquirer, The examination extends to 
the 4 books of Celsus, and 21 chapters of 
Gregory. The alteration commenced in 
October. 

Mr. Burrowes’ case, next week. 

The well-written letter, signed “ Cxi10,” 
dated Manchester, on the subject of the 
medical treatment of Madame Malibran, 
published in the Morning Chronicle some 
days since, should be transferred to our own 
columns could we afford space for it, the 
view of the writer being correct througho :t. 

The papers by Mr. Sutton, Mr. Davis, 
Dr. O'Reilly, Mr. Eagle, Mr. Peter Simple, 
F. N., A Student, &c., have been received. 

B. Jetpau. We do not exactly understand 
with what object the question is proposed 
relative to the terms of the stipulated 
partaership; but if it be to ascertain in 
whose favour the scale turns, we should 
say that there cannot be a doubt that the 
advantage rests with A. In fact, if B. have 
a head on his shoulders, he will pradently 
shun any such engagemert. 

Justitia. The subject of our correspon- 
dent’s complaint shall not be forgotten. We 
think the decision of the presiding magis- 
trate is an erroneous one. 

W. R. (and several others). Though 
there were ten adjouraments it would be 
but one inquest, and the coroner has only 4 
fee of a pound for his ten attendances. 

‘Esop’s fable next week. 
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